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the principles of civiJ Lberty, such as Algernon Sidney, Ih 
Ncvill, Marten, Wildman and Harrington * 

Richard Baxter was also aware of it, and wrote in reply to 
of Harrington’s references to Machtavelli 

T know Mr ffamnglon is here tmolned (as he speaks) by Machi 
No wonder ^utifAfaeAtaiflheheiximeiPunlii/t uhat « 

Hemnjton to w?* 

Baxter elaborated the theme of Harrington’s godicssnes* 
some length * The fifth monarchist John Rogers, as well, t 
Harrington to task for his secular approach to politics, 
commented particularly on ‘the Heathens whom Mr h 
most follows, for they admit not the Holy Scriptures, or 
(heavenly) Politicks’ « More generally 

requisite IS It for the Body Politick, that we disquiet iC net v 
petplcxable Plaionm speculations, or the rolling Political Idea 
every ones pnvate reason, or with Reason of State, like to Mac. 
nl's Pnnet, whose principles of Policy and knavery I hav e answe^ 
and encountred with principles of piety and honesty, inaTrea 
long agone, (*) so shall say the lest here ^ 1 

But Mathew Wren (by far the most able of Hamngtc 
aBti>republican critics) had no such reservations and aecep 
without demur Harrington’s secular, imtheological contextl 
political discussion Wren,* in fact, appears to have been altTi 

t Nisleiy aj My Om Tbnr (ed Airy) a vols , Oxford, 1897-1900, vol 
p no 

* A Haly CammoKetalA or /Wilicol Aphantms tU , I yntten iy Rahni Di 
at lAr innwiion o/Jamrr f/jrTm<ft»i ftjan*. London, 1659 p 235 

•JbiiJ, pp 335-37 

* A Cftmluui Cin«TtHior> uiA Ah Pnn. Ah BaxUr, Ah Han>n!ia<i, Fat 

TnuCauia ^AaCammnuialA,liondori, tC^ P 73 f 

•Ibid , p 105, and lee pp 70-O4 (particularly pp Ca-4) Harnnyr 
replied to this uuniing Rc«rn Ibr not dann; directly to call him an ail.' 
{A PaalUlaJihaSpmia/II^PaafhKtATAtSpmta/Ah Ragari.p 615) Ro 

answered by reproaching him for hi* company (Ah Par \ 

UnparaHtPd n p , n d,, p S) The ascend is to a raarginal reftrence ‘Saj ^ 
or Doomsday drawing mgh’ for which, see above, p 158, n. 3 See 
John Gauden, dj> , KoxoCpyoi jur AMitaatn, St’gkt lUalints gf F 
llartt, London, 1660, pattin (paiiiodarly pp 90 fT^ and lit) 

* &nsiJrralim on Ah ilamripaifjCa'’moH-iitalAe/Oaaaa,lA 
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Nowhere does the impact of changing social and poLtt- 
cal conditions upon the literature of a people express it- 
self so explicitly as in the bterature of Tudor England It 
is one of the many virtues of The English Mind that it 
conveys so distinctly the dynamic relationship between the 
mtellectual prodnets of an age and the sooety itself 
Henry Osborn Taylor, who was bom la New York City 
on December 5, 1856, and died there on Apnl 13, 1941, 
belonp to the generation of outstanding Amencan histor- 
ians that include Lynn Tlmmdike, James Harvey Robin- 
son, and Preserved Smith Taylor was graduated from 
Harvard ta 1878 and received a degree tn law from Col- 
umbia Umvenity m 1881 Law, however, offered little 
satisfaction to him as a profession, so he tiuned instead to 
the study of Western culture and lectured at vanous uni- 
versities. He was president of ibe Amencan Historical 
Association m 1927 

In addiuon lo Thought and Expression In the Suteenlh 
Century, of which The English Mind is Book 4, Taylor's 
works include Ancient Ideals, A Study of the Intellectual 
and SpinluaJ Grovth from Early Tunes to the Establish- 
ment of Christianity (2 vds,2nd ed. 1913), Freedom of 
the Mind In History (2nd ^ 1924), and A Hissorusn’s 
Cteed (1939) His most important work is The Medie\al 
Mind (2 vob , 5tli ed 1938) 
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About the Author 


Henry Osborn Taylor belongs to the ontstandmg gener- 
ation of Amencan histonans that includes Lynn Thorn- 
dike James Harvey Robinson, and Preserved Smith. He 
was bom December 5, 1SS6. in New York City, and died 
there on April 13, 1941 Taylor was graduated from Har- 
vard m 1878 and received a dc^ee m law from Colombia 
University in 1881 Law was not bis caUiog. however, and 
he soon began to devote himself to the study of Western 
culture 

Thought and Exprttslon m the Sixteenth Century (2 
vols, 1920) and The Mediexal Mind (2 volt, 5th ed. 
1938) are elassies m the historiography of ideas in Amer- 
ica. Other books by Taylor include his fint work. Ancient 
Ideals a Study of the Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 
from Early Times to the EstabUshment of Christianity (2 
vols ,2oded. 1913), Freedom of the Mind m History (2iul 
ed 1924),2nd.4 Historians Creed (1939) 

Thought and Expression in the Suteenth Century is 
now published by (Ollier Books in five volumes each of 
which may be read Independently The Humanism of Italy, 
Erasmus and Luther, The French Mind, The English 
Mind, and Philosophy and Saence In the Renaissance 
are the titles of the separate volumes in this new edition. 



Foreword 


The Renaissance has long been understood to be an 
adaptation of classical models and medieval precedents as 
well as the making of a new form in response to changed 
social and pohtical conditions Nowhere is this dual proc- 
ess of Renaissance literature more clearly and greatly 
achieved as m the England of the Tudors In Spenser, 
Sidney, and Jonson the great classical canon of the poet — 
love lync, eclt^e, pastoral, and epic — is once again ful- 
filled, and the great subjects of eros, arms, and letters, 
with the social correspon^nces they imply, are made pos- 
sible by their Bttuig relatioo to EogLsh life under Eliza- 
beth And still English life was a more fluid and complex 
reality ihan these forms could encompasi. and Elirshethan 
drama becomes a new form, unique and hardly prece- 
dented, by which new order is found for so large a world 
of new expenence No doubt Shakespeare’s poems and 
plays are ftc creation of a smgic. remarkable genius, but 
they are also the supreme fnutioo of a remarkable age m 
literature and learning 

There is no comparable body of hterature to which the 
English-speaking reader returns with more frequency or 
greater intimacy Elizab^an literature is the subject of 
The English Mind Uie fourth part of Henry Osborn 
Taylor’s Thought and Expression m the Sixteenth Century 
But It IS only a part of his subject, for the hterature of the 
period is not properly understood without the social con- 
text out of which It grows Taylor’s subject naturally Imos 
him to an account of the Reformation of Henry VIII, to 
EUzabelb’s success in making the Church of England a 
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national, Protestant, institution, and tbe crown and 
household the chief organs of government It leads K.m 
also to WycUSe, Puritan doctrine, and Hooker Not qqq 
of these events and intellectual developments, as Tailor 
shows, amounted to a radical break within the past, 
combined they were bound to alter the traditional balaece 
of religious and poLtical life in England, and consequently 
the balance of literature and thought It is this org^,,. 
sense of Ltetature and history that gives a reading of 
English Mind a wen-dirccie«l enthusiasm for tbe stud^ Qf 
necessary relations between literature and society 



Note 


Elizabethan liteeature is the chief subject of The 
English Mind, the fouith part of Henry Osbom Taylor s 
Thought and Expression m the Sixteenth Century But it 
is only a part of his subject, for Taylor insists that the hter- 
ature of the period cannot properly be understood with- 
out knowmg the social context out of which it grows 
Taylor’s subject leads him naturally to an account of the 
Reformation of Henry VIU and to Elizabeth’s success m 
making the Church of England a national msiitution. 
Under Elizabeth, the crown emerged as the focus of a 
highly centralized govenuncnl, England became the very 
model of the Renaissance nation-state These events, as 
Taylor shows, did not amount to a radical break with the 
past, but m ^tenng the religion and polibcs of EnglM^ 
they were bound to alter litexature and thought as well It 
IS this orgamc sense of literature and history that makes 
The English Mind a wen-ditectcd study of the necessary 
relations between Lteratuic and society. 
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Preface 


My purpose is to give aa lOteUectua! survey of the six- 
teenth century I would set forth the human susceptibilities 
and faculties of this alluring time, its tastes, opinions and 
appreciations, as they expressed themselves in scholarship 
and Lterature, m philosophy and saence, and m religious 
reform. Itahan pmnting is presented briefly as the supreme 
self-expression of the Italians 
The more typical intellectual interests of the fifteenth 
century also are discussed for their own sake, while those 
of the previous lime ate treated as introductory I have 
tned to show the vital cootmuity between the prior me- 
diaeval development and the period before us 
The mind must fetch a far compass if it would sec the 
sixteenth century truly Every stage in the life and thought 
of Europe represents a passing phase, which is endowed 
With faculties not begotten of itself, and brings forth much 
that IS not exclusively its own For good or lU, for patent 
progress, or apparent retrogression, its capacities, idiosyn 
crasies and productions belong m large measure, to me 
whole, which is made up of past as well as present, the 
latter pregnant with the future Yet, though fed upon the 
elements (sometimes the refuse) of the past, each tme 
seems to ivelop accordmg to its own nature Waywardly, 
foolishly, or with wholesome ongmahty, it evolves a novel 
temperament and novel thoughts 

We shall treat the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes as a 
final and objective present, and all that went before will be 
regarded as a past which entered into them. It included 
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pajrtn Anliqujty, Judaism and ihe Gospel the influence of 
the fecund Cast, the coatitbuuoa of the Chrisuan Fathers, 
— this whole store of knowledge aod emotion, not merely 
as It came into beinj but to its changing progress through 
the Middle Ages, unlit it eniered the thought of our period 
aud became the stimulus or suggestion of its feeling Dis* 
imctive mediaeval creations blcmse must be included, see- 
ing that they also entered formative ly into the constituuons 
of later men The Middle Ages helped antiquity to shape 
the faculiiei and fumith the taiiet of the ststeenth cen- 
tury These facidues and tastes were then applied to what 
the past seemed also le ofler tis from a distinct and separ- 
ate plitforcn Only by realizing the nctitm of these forma- 
tive and coninbutive agencies shall we pcrceise this pe- 
riod s true relationships, and appreciate its caused and 
causal being begotten of the past, yet vital (as each period 
b> with Its own tpim. and big with a modereiiy which 
was act yet 

Two pasts may be distinguished, the ooe remote, the 
other prosjinace The former may be taken as consisting 
of the antique world as it became its gieatec self, and then 
as It crumbled, while Its thought and mood were assuming 
those forms in which they passed into the Middle Ages 
Tlie prosimate or immediate past wus the mediaeval lime, 
itself progressing century after century under die influence 
of whatever had entered into it chicOy through those last 
solvent and transitioa centuries is which the remote post 
ended. 

The Middle Ages and the fifteenth or eateenlh century 
bore the same hindameatal relationship to this remote 
past Each succeeding mediaeval century, besides inhent- 
ing what had become Vnowm in Ihe lime directly preceding 
It, endeavored to reach back to the remote past for further 
treasure Tlius the twelfth centuzy sought to reach behind 
the eleventh, in order to Icaca mote oC the greater past, 
and the thirteenth reached behind the twelfth So Petrarch, 
in the fourteenth, w^ould reach behind the vociferously 
damned thirteenth century to antiquity ItseU, and the 
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fifteenth ccntiuy hmoamsts endeavored to do likewise 
TTiat century, like Petrarch’s tune, drew from its immedi- 
ate mediaev^ past as copiously as each mediaeval century 
drew from its predecessor, and mlly mlly resembled the 
mediaeval centuries m stnvmp to teach back of them for 
treasures previously undisclosed 

One thinks of the transmitted mfluence of the past, 
whether remote or proximate, as knowledge and sugges- 
tion, as intellectual or emotional or soaal inatenal to be 
appropriated and made further use of It is well to thmk of 
It also as flowmg on m inodes of expression, which con- 
stitute the finished form of the matter, whether the form 
he m language or m the figures of plastic art Thoughts 
and emotions cannot pass from one time to another save 
in modes of their expression. And the more fimshed and 
perfect, the more ta^g, the more beautiful, the form of 
expression, the more enduring will be its mfluence and 
effect The seemingly formless material which is transmitted 
orally or in maousenpts or printed books from age to age, 
had necessarily reached some mode of expression, however 
vile And although much wretched matter has come down 
through time, we may not ascribe its survival to the short- 
comings of its form, but rather to the fact that somehow 
in Its wretchedness and mteUectual squalor it suited the 
squalid ignorance of men. 

So It IS fruitful to think, for instance, of each mediaeval 
century, as wcU as of the great sixteenth, as drawing the 
language of its thinking from the past, and then buildmg up 
its OWE forms of thinking and expression Each province 
of discipline furnishes concepts and a vocabulary As each 
century appropnates them and makes them its own they 
become its modes of thought, and the forms of its self- 
expression Thus not only thought, but the language of ex- 
pression, IS banded on with enhancements from generation 
to generation. Each generation uses the thought, and ex- 
presses Itself m the forms and concepts, which n has made 
Its own— has made into its self-expression. Yet there is 
some change, some mcreasc, some advance To the trans- 
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formatioa of ubented thought aod phrase mto modes of 
seff-cxpress(oa, each ccaiuiy or genera txin bnngs a toac 
and teiiip)er of its own, perhaps some change of attitude 
toward hfe, and at all eveots (he locretnest and leacbmg 
of the expeneoce which has come to it through Lvmg 

Difficulties of arrangement confront a work like the 
present Shall it cleave to lacehood and nationalil^ or fol- 
low topics? Topics Ignore racial lines and geographical 
boundaries 

The plan must bend to the demands on it Sometimes 
racial traits dominate an individual, and the conditions of 
his life and laod shape his career, even a great career like 
Luther’s A national situation may point the substance of 
an issue, as, m England, to WychTs controversy with the 
papacy For quite anot^t tUustration, one may observe 
how a divei&i^ of interest and taste between Italians and 
Frenchmen impressed a differcot purpose and manner upon 
classical studies in Italy and France 

On the other band such a story as that of the advance 
ot the physical scieaoes m the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies has little to do with land or race, the votaries belong 
to every people, and puesve (beir mvesUgatioaa indifferent- 
ly m their ovm countries or where foreign localities offer 
greater advautages So a general survey should follow the 
course of the most dominant and vital elements 

A kindred question goes to the toots of the truth of 
phenomena tboold one adhere to a temporal arrange- 
ment, century by century, or follow sequence of mfiuence 
and effect across the imaginary boundaries of these arbi- 
trary tune divisions? While It « convenient to speak of 
‘‘centuries,’* one is always pursuing the vital continuity of 
effect. The virtue of fruitful effort passes into future 
achievement One seeks to follow facts in their progeny 
Yet this is difficult, since the genealogtcal tree is mSiutely 
ramified, and every event, every acluereincof, has as many 
forbears as a human bemgi The truthfulness of events lies 
in the process of becormnr, rather (ban fa the concrete 
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phenomenon which catches our attention It would be as 
foolish to end the consideration of Petrarch with bis death 
as It would be to treat him as if he and his work and influ- 
ence really began the day when he was bom, or first read 
Gcero Nothing begins or ends We may even think of all 
that is, or ever was or will be, as one mighty self-evolving 
present, which holds the effective being, the becoming of 
the past, and contams the future, of which this present is in 
turn the becotmng 

Henry Osborn Tavlor 

New York, May, 1920. 



Chapter 1 


English Eduotion In letters 


T([e English were the progeny of Bntoas, Saxons, Danes, 
and Galhcised Normans After the Conquest, newcomers 
from the Comment constantly freshened this racial mix- 
ture, uniting with those who by a few, or many, generations 
bad preceded them Social fashions and enlightenment 
from abroad also affected these islanders, and such elc- 
tnents of Latin educauon as the more favored ones re- 
ceived 

An Enghsh speech developed, as well as political msti- 
tutions and a common law, also an msular point of view, 
an English patriotism, and in fine an English genius which 
should set its stamp upon the achievements of an English 
race and find expression to its mtellectual creations Yet 
the language betrayed its heterogeneous constituents, and 
foreign currents were to remain evident m English thought 
and literature Continental conditions and mtngues con- 
stantly affected the English pobttcal situation and foreign 
elements will be seen to enter, and sometimes neutralize 
each other, m the msular religious revolutions of the six- 
teenth century 

Of ah centuries the suteenth most strikingly exhibits the 
plastic power of the Enghsh genius, which was then mas- 
terfully appropriating the foreign matter and compeUing it 
to contnbute to the expression of the mental and emotional 
cxpcncnces of the race The products or expressions of 
this English gemus will be seen in English legislation, m 
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Engluh cODduct, in forti£«d modes of Eagbsh thiatiog in 
Anglican fonns of Cbrutiaiuty, nod most glonoosl; ta 
English songs and dnunas. 

With dilTereat Mnphastsorelusiveness these phenomena 
testify to the contmtufy of the Eaglish past and present, 
and evince the medial qualities of a people whose racehood 
nas composite and whose language was not wholly Ten 
tonic or Romance either in Its geoiut or vocabulary One 
will constantly encounter the effect of recent foreign 
fashions, or foreign thought, foreign Icanimg including 
the invigorated humanism wtueb entered from sbroad and 
which HagLshmea went ^road to seek, or, again, all 
foreign elements ore sunk m the creative power, and lost 
la the magmficeaee, of the English imaglaation 

To trace the cvdIddos of &ghsb poLural mstitutioas 
Out of an iasolag expeneoce, nutnicted by foreign rugges- 
tions or fanpelJed by external exigencies, to foDow Co^sh 
education, note the use oC antique or foreign matenal in 
secular English thiakiag or philosophy; observe the coo* 
struetxon of an Anglican Chnstianify from the edicts of a 
King chiming with popular approvals, which were affected 
by the ideas of Luther. Zwmgli. or C^vm. and witness the 
TjtgUsh htersry gmas leapaig forth from cooteobont and 
conceits insular or continental, and even from Latin and 
Greek translations — all lids were to attempt the intellectual 
history of England A few of the illustrative features of 
these iast assuahativo aad creutive processes may be noted 
la this and the following chapters 

During so mediaeval century did the influence of the 
anticrue civilization fail to act upon England nor did 
English students whether at home in Oxford or Cambndge, 
or at Pans Chartres or Orleans fail to prosecute some 
form of classical or antique study, impelled by love of let- 
ters or philosophy, or by a more conveauoaaUy pious mo- 
tive The Engbsh were not leaden here, yet John of 
SaLsbury who passed much of hu life la France and died 
as bishop of Chartfca in the year 1 180, was one of the best 
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scholan and most |emal teachers of his time Robert 
Grosseteste, an emphatic Enghsb personality, earned 
learning from Pans to Oxford, and there did much to foster 
a closer knowledge of the tongues, a work which his great 
pupil Roger Bacon strove vigorously to further ^ 

In the early fourteenth century, England sent forth 
revolutionary scholastics, like Duos Scotus and Occam, but 
she was scarcely ooasaous of the rvoewal of classic studies 
issumg from the penonahties and wntings of Petrarch and 
Boccacao Intellectually as well as geographically, Eng- 
land was one stage further than France from the nsmg 
Italian ardor for a classical humanism The tunes were vio- 
lent, and were to prove disastrous for her as well as for her 
chief contmental neighbor, involved with her m an mter- 
mmable war, which for France turned the first coming of 
letters from Italy mto a false daws, and for England issued 
finally m defeat upon the Continent and lo dynastic war at 
home Not even then were letters altogether quenched m 
Englishmen Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, (b 1391 d. 
1447), brother of Henry V, tempered a rather mahgn 
career by an interest m books He was a reader of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio as wrell as of the Latin classics 
He collected books, which be gave or left to Oxford, he 
patronized Italian humamsts. and, among his own countty- 
tnen, the poet Lydgate and the rather too clairvoyant ec- 
clesiastic Pecock 2 Lydgate knew no Greek, and his favor- 
ite ancient author was Seneca. He was still more occupied 
With Boccaccio and mediaeval Latin writers, from whom, 
rather than from the classic sources, he drew his knowledge 
of antiquity 

Some Englishmen of Duke Humphrey’s generation or 
close to it, were drawn to Italy There was the highborn 
and scholarly William Grey, who died as bishop of Ely, 
leaving to Balliol College bis manuscripts of the wntings 
of Poggio, Guarmo and other Italians His prot^g^ was 

let Tl e Mediaeval Mind Vol II, p 146 iqq 

2Cf post, p 39, *qq 
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John Fzm (d 14d5) ftt Mirew who hi’ed in UaJj. sad 
translated a Greek work ol Synesins At the same tune 
John Tiptoft, 0311 of Worceiter, tiaveVed there, lived with, 
humanists and bought thetr manuscripts TTie shrewd 
reign of Henry VII (1485 1509) established commeraal 
relations with Italian cities and drew Itahan craftsmen. 
artisCs, and even diplomats Co the service of a King nho 
knew their worth InteUcetually Italian influence counts 
from the latter part of bis reign, Dante and Petrarch be- 
came great names, while Boccaccio was cransfaced and 
read and mutated other Italian poets and bumanists also 
in their turn,* 

Henry Vlir was a hi^Iy educated youth, whose sue- 
cession to the throne was baited by Brasnrus as nthenng in 
a tmllenaium of lotters (or En^ud. In fact, >t followed 
closely upon the coming of a better scboiarsbip to Oxtacd, 
Aq early leader was Crocyn, a^areoUy the first English- 
man since Roger Bacon to teach Greek. Bom about 1444, 
be taught Greek at Oxford before 1488, when he went to 
Italy, where he learned more Greek, to leach on hts return. 
He was the eldest of the band of Scholars— Lioscre, Colet, 
hfore — whom Eiasmua met vpoa bis Rrft visit to Cagland 
in 1499 Crocyn kft ao influence and a bbrazy, but appar* 
ently no wntiugs of bis own, when he died in 1519 

Thomas lunacre, a somewbai younger maa of ampler 
genius, banded on the lorxb of cldssie study and of medi- 
cine Reeled fellow of All Souls in 1484, be apeoi the fol- 
lowing years m Italy, where fortune proved kind Lorenzo 
del Medici pertnitfed hurt to attend thft lessons which Pob- 
tian was giving Lorenzo's sons, he stayed in Rome end 
Venice under favorable auspices, and nt Padua was made 
Doctor of Medicine He became a good L,atiaist and Gre- 
cian, and was devoted to such medical study as the times 
aJIorded Returning to England, he incidentally taught 
Greek to Thomas More, and was tutor to Pnnee Arthur, 
Henry VIPs eldest son. Afterwards be became physician to 

asee c«n«r»ny the valuable Study of Mary A Seou, EUtabethan 
T^anjlanoits /ram the lialuin ( 1 ^ 16 ) 
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Henry VIH, and had Wolscy and other great ones for 
patients Receiving, according to the custom, a number of 
ecclesiastical ptefennents, be devoted his income and his 
energies to founding the College of Physicians This medi- 
cal humanist translated works of Galen into Latm, and, 
dying in 1524, left his considerable property to support the 
College of Physiaans and provide for medical studies in 
Oxford 

The coming of Erasmus to England in 1499, and his 
subsequent return and lengthy sojourns at London, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were an inspiration and a financial 
burden to these English humanists, like More and 
whose fnendship for this nsing star of humanists lasted tiH 
death. Erasmus had scarcely entered on his career of Latin 
authorship when he first arrived, nor did he know much 
Greek. In fact he left England to study Greek m Paru 
Some years later he lectured for a while at Cambndge la 
England, as elsewhere, his works won vogue and influence, 
and were a power making for humane and religious en- 

lighteament, an enlightenment from a foreign souiee, 

which might be dimmed crossing the Channel 

No man m England worked more earnestly to spread 
learning and picty than John Colet, who was of the s^e 
age as Erasmus Bora m affluence, he was educated at 
Oxford, and then travelled and studied in France and Italy 
Whether or cot he ever listened to Ficmo and Pico deUa 
Mirandula, be was influenced by their wnUngs by tlie 
Hierarchies of pscudo-Dionysius the Areopapte He was a 
man of humane piety, and was strongly drawn to the 
Epistles of St Paul, which he studied only m the Vulgate. 
Rcturmne to his nauve land, be lectured at Oxford during 
portions of the years from 1497 to 1499, ^efly upon 
Romans and Corinthians and presented m these lectures 
a sound appreciation of the actual circumstances under 
which Paul wrote He made an understandmg of the his- 
torical situation a basis of bis pious exposition of the text 
This was indeed to introduce the new leainmg m bibhcal 
studies to his hearers 
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thedral He bad always spoken out about churcb abuses, 
and as Dean found much tfaat needed change He began to 
preach in the Cathedral on Sundays and other festivals, in 
Itself an innovation which was no more agreeable to his 
Chapter than his insiatence open temperance m food and 
driolr In fact, be did and said much to draw the disltke cl 
his clencal brethren. Ha most memorable sermon was 
preached before a Convacation of the Church m 1511 to 
consider heresies and other matters. C^let showed them 
another ktnd of heresy, very unpleasant to their ears, the 
heresy of their own evil bves His sermon, animated with 
instincts rea^ieanng m the EngLsh Reformation, shows 
tha Coglish man vtihzmg whatever enlightenment he bad 
obtained and remaiasg it into the etpressioa of coaneboas 
of hiS own 

The text was from the twelfth chapter of Romans "Be 
not conformed to this world, but be ye reformed u the sew 
cess of your underttaadiog, that ye may prove what is the 
good will of God, well pleasing and periect" UnwiUlngJ?’/ 
}et In obedience to the Archbishop's command, be h^ 
come to preach before diem, and to warn them to set their 
minds upon the reformanon of the Church The apostle 
forbids them to b« confotnied to the world, to wit, "ui 
devilish pnde, in camal concvpiscence, in worldly covet- 
ousness, in secular bosicess ” The preacher amplifies his 
theme from the worldly lives and customs of the clergy, 
through which the dignity of the pnesibood is brought 
down to contempt, the order of the Church confused,* and 
the laity given occasion to stumble by the example set 
them of the love of the ttorld that casts men headlong 
into helL "We are also nowadays gneved of hereucs, men 
mad with marvellous foolishness But the heresies of them 
are not so pestilent and pertuctous unto us and the pcoplCi 
as the evil and wicked life of pnests, the which, if we 
believe St Bernard, is a certain kind of heresy, and the 
chief of all and most penlous ” 

The reform and restoration of the Church’s estate, con- 
Unues the preacher, must begin With ‘ you our fathers (the 
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bishops), and so follow la ns your pncsts and in all the 
clergy” The Church needs no new laws, but the enforce- 
ment of what she has Let them be recalled and rehearsed 
those which warn you bishops to admit only worthy men to 
holy orders, and which command that benefices shall be 
giwn only to such, those which condemn simony and en- 
join personal residence, those which forbid the clergy to 
be merchants, usurers, or to haunt taverns and carry arms, 
and consort wnth women, those which command them to 
walk the straight and narrow way, and not to roncem 
themselves with secular business or sue in princes' courts 
for earthly things, those whicli govern the election of you 
bishops and enjoin yonr duties and “the good bestowmg of 
the patrimony of Chnst”, and those which prevent the un- 
cleanness of courts and provide for provinoal and general 
conncils Let it cot be said of them that they lay grievous 
burdens on other men’s backs, and will not so much os 
touch them with their little Anger If ye keep the jaws, ye 
wDl give os the light of your example, and we shall set ^ 
example to the laity and “you will be honored of the 


people ” * , . 

This sermon was a broad undoctnaal program of me 
need for a practical self abnegating reformation No won- 
der that reputed “Lollards” hfccd to hear Colet preach, and 
that certam of the clergy whose withers were not unwrung 
made a futile attempt to have him tried for heresy Young 
Kmg Henry said Colei was a good enough dortor for hum 
He has another title to fame, as founder of St Pauls 
School, which was to continue a benefici^ factor in the 
education of Enghsh boys Although a Camedral schwl 
existed, Oilet founded his separately about the year 151U, 
“desinng nothing more than education and bringing up 
children m good manners and hterature”, and he set as 
“patrons and defenders govemon and rulers of that same 


4This gennon waa preached fa Latin- The old English version H 
given ID an appendix to / H Laploni Lift of Dean Colet (^n 
don 1887) who has aUo edited with an English translation. 
Colei's lectures on Ramans and Canitthlans 
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school the most honest and fajthfid /eDowsihjp ol the 
Mercers of London.*'" 

The statutes of the founder prescribed the duties of 
master, undermaster, and chaplain, and rules for the 
pupils '‘Children of all nattons and countries indifferently 
to the number nf 1S3 according to the number of seats m 
the school ” The school hours were set and rules of be- 
havjor As to wbat should be taught, says the /ouoder ‘ it 
passeth my mt to devise and determine in particular, but 
in general to speak and somewhat to sa;y my mmd I would 
tliey (the pu{^s} were taught always m g(X>d literature, 
both Latin and Greek, and good authors such as have the 
very Roman eloquence joined witb wisdom, especially 
Christian authors (hat wrote their wisdom with clean and 
chaste l.atin either in verse or prose, for my intent is by 
this school specially to tacrease knowledge and worshii^ 
ping of God and our Lord Chnst fesu and good Cbristien 
life and oiannen la the children ** So he wishes them Cnt 
tokaca ibc Cskcbi^ nbteh tnvta a EaglisA, cird/uff' 
dry school booke by Erasmus, then etrum of the best 
among the early OnsUan authors who still used the 
speech of TuUy, Solust and VlrgiJ. before the coming of 
“that hlthiness and all such abuse which the later blind 
world brought In, which more rather may be called hfot- 
feroTure than fiteraCure, {(faisj 1 utterly banish and exclude 
. Forseemg the shifts of time, and considering the 
wisdom and goodness of the fellowship of Mercers, he 
leaves it to their discretion to alter and amend bu statutes, 
thus further evincmg the broad wisdom of the man who en- 
trusted his school to a hferebants’ Guild rather than to any 
ecclesiastical corporauoiL 

COfet, dying in 3519, had the good fottaac to pass a way 
before Englishmen had to take tides between Henry and 
the pope Hit Ulustnous and somewhat joonger fnend. 
Sir Thomas More, suffered death for his conviction that 
the pope and not Henry Vlfl was the supreme head of the 
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Church in EogJaad And long before he died, the soal of 
More must have been nven some sense of the inconsis- 
tency between the ideal radicalism of his Utopia with its 
suave tolerance in rehgion, and the violent language of the 
later controversial wntmgs of its author and his stem sup- 
pression of heresy when Lord Chancellor To explain this 
problem of More’s possible duahty, there may be no need 
to assume changes m the man himself between early man- 
hood and middle age The same nature may always have 
existed m this admirable person, but life’s exigencies may 
have permitted some of his quahties to slumber while they 
enlisted others in active service, turning potency perhaps 
to stndent fact. 

Nature had endowed him with many talents andetreum- 
staoce favored their development Having passed a part of 
his boyhood m the household of Cardinal Morton one of 
Henry VII s ablest and best advisers, he went to Oxford. 
There he devoted himself to the humaoide;, and seems also 
to have felt the counter yearning for an asceuc religious 
hie His father, a prominent lawyer, shortly look him from 
the university, and placed him m the Inns of Court Not 
long after, he is found iectunng upon Augustine’s City of 
God, and then actmg as a law reader The religious ascetic 
msUnct still struggled with the duties and opportunities of 
a temporal career, and for several years he dwelt “religious- 
ly Without vows" m the Carthusian house of London the 
^arterhouse of London ’) On the other hand, bis desire 
to marry was strengthened by the advice of his “ghostly 
father ’ Dean Colet, and by pleasing intercourse with the 
marriageable daughters of an Essex gentleman The virtu- 
ous propriety of More s character was shown m his selec- 
tion of the elder and less attracUve daughter for his wife, 
fearing to put a slight upon her if he cho» her preferable 
younger sister 

Once mamed, he applied himself to the duties of his 
profession and budding public career, stdl appeasing his 
ascetic yearning by wearing a hair shirt, which be did not 
relinquish tiQ be gave H to bis daughter Margaret a few 
days before his death Elected a member of the Commons 
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at tbe ags of twaaty-^, be saccessfuUy op{»»ed the Kjng*s 
demand for the ancient feudal aids to knight his eldest son 
and dower his eldest dai^hter In this early action he 
evinced the moral and physical courage which never was 
to fail bun Qear nun^d, diligent and eloquent. More 
rapidly rose m his profession acting as counsel in the no- 
table cases of the time He was appointed to sundry public 
offices, attracted the notice of Wolsey and won the favor 
of the young King Henry Vllf Through him. be was made 
Pnvy Councillor, elected speaker of the House, made chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lwcashire, and finally succeeded 
Wolsey as Lord Chancellor, lo ibe first office of the realm 
His administrauoa of the OiaoceUorship was marked by 
as extraordinary efficiency and an exceptional probity For 
his energy in the suppression of heresy, as well as for his 
defease of the Catholic Faith in these tunes which had he- 
eome parlous, the bishops in Convocation raised a princely 
Rita to reword bun, which More refused Hating been 
Chancellor for three years, he retuned the Great Seal to 
the King’s hands in 1532 itopmg thus to escape from en> 
broilmeot agamst his conscience. In the royal supremacy 
and divorce, and devote tbe remainder of hia life to piety 
and quiet work It turned out otherwise Tbe King was set 
upon forcing this most admired of !us subjects to take the 
oath supporting tus headship o( the Church of England 
He no longer bore faun any love — if Indeed that King’s 
love ever went beyond a quickened satisfaction at a sub- 
ject's mmistration to his will When others were swearing 
to this oath, andmeti’s eyes were naturally turned on More, 
how could that Kmg tolerate such an example of recalci- 
trancy? The exigencies Henry’s policy impcired him to 
an execution which was not lepugnant to tus mood or na- 
ture TTiere is no need fo re tell that marveUous story of 
the impnsonment and execution of this noble and saintly 
mna • VVe turn to earlier aad lighter phases of bis persoa- 
slity 

*It f» toU In lie l-^fe of Afore t>y ha aon-tn taw Rerw. 
(Msrgareis busband) asst In Hm ielter* of More wriiteo in bu 

ctpicvity 
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More was a man of wit and nnapaation, with the tastes 
and aptitudes of a scholar He learned fais Greek from 
Grocyn and Lmacre, and doubtless later through collabor- 
ation with Erasmus ’ From the latter’s first visit to Eng- 
land a strong friendship and mutual admiration arose 
between the two, which continued unshaken till the day 
when Erasmus with a good part of the learned world Was 
horrified at the news of More’s execution. More was al- 
ways mterested m theology, and liked to argue its points 
wii this good fnend. Together, they translated into Latm 
a number of the Dialogues of Lucian * In selectmg this 
bnlhast and scandalous Ancient, More appears simply as 
a lover of the classics, with his Christian theology tucked 
well away About the same period he translated into Eng- 
lish an Italian Life, and letten. of Pico della Mirandula, m 
which congenial task the nobility of his nature and the 
beauty of hu English were manifested at their bnghtest 

Erasmus wrote the Praise cl FoUy in More's house m 
1509, and dedicated it to him. We may think of the Utopia 
as the answering note of Mote’s Eiasmian humanism, just 
as the ocean settug of the piece answered to the stir m 
men's ttimds made by the recent voyage and narrative of 
Amenctis Vespucius Erasmus despised all vernaculars, 
and the Utopia was written m Latin, and not in that mother 
tongue of which More was a master It was pacifist and 
socialistic, keenly denuncialoiy of the follies of avarice and 
the accumulation of wealth. It gently ridiculed the Fnirs 
and deprecated the needless number of pnests It argued 
against cruel and meffective pumshments, like hanging 
men for theft, and reflected v^n the economic and social 
ills of England There were no idlers m Utopia, all men and 
women labored. Hence s« boors daily work sufficed to 
supply the common needs, and the remainder of the day 
was spent according to the tastes of a people who deemed 
human felicity to he m the free culuvation and garnishing 

tSeebohms Oxford Reformers ClbirC ed, 1887) Is the starid 
ard bat not always accurate account ot the relations between 
Colet, More, and Erasmos. 

BFirst published in 1506 
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of the Tn.n.l — "animt hbertatem cultumque ” None 
fot gold, they used it for diamber pots, but drank from 
Blass and earthen vessels They preferred a fan light in 
their churches (here speaks the author’s esthete 
They stiU obeyed the decree of their founder King inat 
eve^ man should be free to follow what religion he would, 

and to argue peaceably in Its support 

The last principle, the much spoken of relipOTS toier 
ance of the Utopia, was of a piece with the rest of tos m- 
toruc composition It was a congruous part of itt 
istic idealism, having no eonncclion with acw^ 
forcement of law, and mainlciiaiice of the Catholic faith, m 
sixteenth century England. Tbere was no time m fte we 
Of this roost reverent and legal minded Catholic 
would actually have tolerated any denial of the religion w 
the Roman Catholic Church And as for 
mgs with the idea of toleration m some unreal Atmtis, « 
inSst be remembered that the Utopia “ 

1516, a good year before Lather posted those fateWth^ 
on the Wttenberg church door The Lutheran «voIt fr^ 
the doctrine and authonQr of the 

self-consciousness of Catholics, and dispelled their tolerant 
secunty No stnet CalboUc thereafter might lndid^ iQ 
wayward gambols Had More foreseen the lAithe 
and the Anabaphst social upheavals 
from it, he would not have wntten the Utopia That m 
would have been playing with bell fire, “nsci y 
His later anxious mmd is shown by his wor^ to his 
law ‘ Son Roper. I pray Cod that some of us. as hi£ « 
we seem to sit upon the mountains tewding here . . 
our feet like ants, live not the day that ^ - 

wish to be at a league and composiUim with them to 
them have their churches qweUy to themselves, so teat 
they would be contented to let us have mrs quiet^ to ou 
selves” So More spoke, before the I^ngs 
broached, as Roper was congratulaUng hm on ‘the nappy 
state of the realm that had so Catholic » " 

heretic durst show his face " More already had forebodings 
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There is no need to gnre the details of More’s polemic 
agamst Tysdale and other, mainly Lutheran, heretics 
Earnestly, and perhaps eagerly, be used the powers of hrs 
Chancellorship to suppress heresy, persecute it, if one ^wU 
nse the term It is superfluous to say that he thought him 
self fulfllling his highest duty Ukewuc during his Chan~ 
tellorship and the years foUowing his retirement, he wrote 
indefaiigably and s^unuoously, for there was then a huge 
crop of persons and books to wnte against As be says in 
1S32 ‘ Our Lord send us now some years as plenteous of 
good com as we have bad some years of late, plenteous of 
evil books For they have grown so fast and sprongen up 
so thick, full of pestilent errors and pernicious heresies, 
that they have infected and killed, I fear me, more silly 
simple souls than the famine of the dear years destroyed 
bodjes." 

This passage which opens The Confuiathn of Tyndale’s 
Answer, is followed by a descnpti>e list of these chief 
pestilent books. If Tyndale seemed his chief antagonist, 
there were many other hereof mongers. More took upon 
himself the defease of all the teachings of the Oiurch He 
supports purgatory, auricular confession, celibacy, image- 
worship, pilgrimages He shows himself far more close- 
minded and conservative than Erasmus. But his was a hard 
position, writing controversial compositions m a crisis, 
when indeed men were suspecting that Henry secretly fa- 
vored the heretics Even a man as honest and sincere as 
More might find himself forced to support what it might 
have amused him to ridicule after the manner of Erasmus. 

The circumstance that ear^ In his life More lectured as 
wen as studied In the loos of Court, suggests the rdlc of 
that ventable Law-school lo enabhng the Common Law of 
England to surmount the unpact of the Civil Law in the 
soteenth century, and m the end make most beneficial use 
of the pnneipJes of Roman jumprudence A vigorous and 
vital renewing of the study of Justinian's Digest was tabog 
piece in France and Italy, a renewal which, under suen 
great leaders as Alciatus, Bad^ and finally Cujas, was 
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slooghtog off (be mtunaiiffiag wrappmgs of the Comiueu- 
taton, and restoring to their vmh^ the living and eternal 
texts 

If the Roman law »aa then about to be “reoeived” to a 
Teutonic Germany, why should it not subdue the Conunon 
Law of a less purely Teutonic England? Persuasion lay 
mthm its excelleaee everywhere, and m both England and 
Germany mighty influences were impelling its acceptance 
But the Common Law of England proved tougher, and 
Dptbing bad done more to tooghea tC than the yearly pub- 
Lcation of taw reports and the constant discussion and in* 
culcation of its tenets in the Inna of Court. It was destioed 
to tnumph m the masterful career and influeace of Sif £d' 
ward Coke, and thereafter still triumphantly intact, it 
proved capable of mollifying lU hanbness and amplifying 
Its meagre expenence from the equity aad cosaeraal law 
of Rome * 

From the law and from Sir Thomas More who suffered 
death 10 1S3S, we turn to two younger men, scholars as 
well as educators, who will serve to illustrate the lack of 
epoch making qualities in EogUsb scholarship One was 
Sir Thomas EJyoL an official in the time of Wolsey and 
Cnunwell He died in 1546 Various published works show 
him a well read Latmist not uninfluenced by Italian hu- 
manism In 1531 be published his Scie nomad the Cow- 
ernour which treated of the education proper to those who 
were likely to be called upon to exercise authonty in the 
Commonwealth as prince or magistrate *** As he says m 
the Proheme addressed to the Ring, he would **descnbe in 
our vulgar tongue the form of a just public weal which 
matter 1 have gathered as well of the sayings of our most 
noble authors (Greek and l^atm) as by my ovm expeii 
ence ” The book ‘^atetb of the education of them that 

tP W Maitland, Efigltth Ltn» and the Ren^tane* (Cam- 
bndge J901 ) 

Boke nomeJ the Gouve^noar devised by Sir Tbomas 
Elyot, Kmght. edited with a Life and hill notes by H. H. S. Croft, 
avols. (LoodOtt. 188D) 
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hereafter may he deemed vorthy to be governors of the 
pabhc weale coder jour higboess ” “A public weafe” to 
Elyot’s well read and ei^neaced mmd is a body living 
compact or made of sundry estates and degrees of men, 
which IS disposed by the o^t of equity and governed by 
the rule and moderation of reason ** He regarded the wel- 
fare of the whole Commonwealth as the nght end to be 
held m view, yet inasmuch as “the base and vulgar in- 
habitants not advanced to any honor or digmty” are not 
likely to bold authority, bis book has to do with the educa- 
tioc of men of gentle birth As was natural, and prudent m 
addressmg Henry Vin, he s:qrs that ‘ the best and most 
sure governance is that of one long or prince ” 

The book proceeds, with no tangibly original ideas, to 
set forth a suitable scheme of studies and education. It is 
filled with classic examples drawn from Plutarch and many 
other wnters The author evinces the broadening effect of 
the classics upon hiraseU by the range of instructive met- 
dent and story, which be cuDs from them for the benefit of 
his readers He inculcates the need of a good and benefi- 
cent character m rulers, and describes the moral cducauon 
calculated to evoke it. In spite of the fact that the Couver- 
nour was so largely drawn from Plutarch, Plato and Aris- 
totle, It has an Esghsh quub^and vitah^ of its own, gained 
from the personal cxpenence, and mdeed spnoging from 
the personality, of Its worthy author 

lius practical and personal English element is less 
sotKeable m the works of Roger Aschan, (1515-1568), 
8 professional scholar, equif^d with an ample store of 
Greek and Latin learnmg His was largely an academic 
career passed as a fellow of St John's College, Cambndge, 
and crowned by the atCaiomeot of the Public Oratorship of 
the University But he hankered for the light of courts and 
their emoluments, and became to his dehght, and moderate 
profit the tutor of the Pnoeess Elizabeth He has kfl fa- 
mous descnptions of her early studies and profincncy,*^ 


JJa*. to Ep XCEC. (Oiurrd, ISJO) 
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and has also told of that ill fated paragon of young wom^ 
hood. Lady Jane Grey, whom he found ‘ m her chambe^ 
reading Phaedc Plaionu in Greek, and that with as much 
debght as some gentlemen would read a merry tale of 
Boccace ’ ** He was afterwards given the post of secretary 
to Edward VI, and discharged the duties of a LVe office 
under Mary and the young queen Elizabeth A man of 
anti papal convictions and occasional bold expression, be 
could also realize the golden quality of silence 

Ascham was a diligent man with a retentive memoiy, 
and an exceUent letter writer in both Latin and Englnh- 
He associated with the scholarly and the great, and besi^ 
hia intcreating correspondence, smd hu enthusiasUC. 
pedantic, ToxopMus, on archery, be wrote his Scwie~ 
mojier, towards the end of Ins life, and dedicated it « 
Elizabeth as he had dedicated the ToxopMus to her father 
It betrays the thoroughly English satisfaction of its 
at the privilege of associating with those of better birth 
than himself It was “speaaUy purposed for the pnvate 
bnoging up of youth in Jentlemen and noble mens houses, 
and commodious also for all such as bad forgot the Latm 
tongc, and would, by themselves, without a Scholemaster, 
in short tyme, and with small pames, recover a suffiwent 
habiliue, to understand, speake and wnte L ati n " Just bow 
the book would assist forgetful matunty to recover its 
youthful Latinlty may not be clear Yet it has an 
dance of f atm Greek quotations, with some seasonable 
advice on the education of children and a considerable 
amount of formal pedantic definitions It is not so strongly 
and personally put together as Elyot'i Couvernour 

These earlier examples of study and scholarship m 
England are suggestive of several pomls First, that the 
progress of English scholarahip in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centunes came through the studies of Englishmen 
upon the continent, or through the poming of learned 
foreigners to England. Secondly, profane studies with 

liSchotemarter, Bk. L rf. Ep CXIV, tn Giles’ edidoil. 
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Engbshmen might quickly turn to serve the ends of a 
rational Chnstiaa piety, and proceed hand m hand with 
study of the Sacred Text and the Church Fathers, — as was 
mdeed the case with Erasmus, who after all was England s 
chief cnhghtener Thirdly, O^ugb the sixteenth century, 
Enghshmen wiH contribute little to pure scholarship, pro- 
fane or sacred, but tn secular life and church reform wiU 
make practical English appbcation of their studies Fourth- 
ly, when, as m the case of the Scotchman George Buchan- 
an,^^ these islanders confine themselves to pure scholar- 
ship, and the production of pobte pseudo-classic hterature, 
the result ts empty For their energy passed out from schol- 
arship info politics, church reform, voyages of discovery 
and the creaboa of an English hterature which was not 
classical English scholarship bad its ups and downs The 
suppression of the monastenes by Hen/y VDI cut oS a 
considerable supply of funds used m the support of scbol- 
ais at the Universities Because of this the distractiDn and 
confusion of ecclesiastical changes, the cult of letters was 
unfavorably afiected by the Enghsb Reformation dunng 

ISGeorge Buchanan. 1506-1582 was Scotland's chief bumamst, 
cor did any conteoponry Eogtislunan equal bun la reputation. 
The ties were close between Scotland and France tad at the age 
of fourteen Buchanan was sent to study in Pans Re spent the 
better part of twelve years studying and leacbisg at that Umver 
aty After a bnef visit to ^tland, be neat is found spending three 
years at Bordeaux and five in Portugal, where he tuSeied at the 
hands of the Inquisidon. But be bad gained tame from hu metrical 
Latm version of die Psalms which rendered them with pseudo- 
classic taste and feeling. This complete hunanist returned to stay 
m Scotland at the age of fifty five He became a sort of court poet 
to the Queen of Scots and altboogh a follower of the Reform 
preserved her favor Upon Dandey^ murder and Mary’s mamage 
with Bothwell, aad suhseqwDt flight to England. Buchanan 
tamed against her in his Dtiteno He was afterwards tutor to the 
young King James, and wrote ■ Latm hlstmy of Scotland His 
repute was great w^e he Lved and for another century But when 
one thinks of lus metneal rendenog of the Psidms and his great 
poem "De Sphaera," which was abo written in classic metre and 
consecrated to a presentation of a rapidly exploding theory of the 
Dtuveise, one is i^ressed with Ibp bitOity of his accomplishment. 
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the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VT and Mary** In 
Elizabeth’s reiga, especially the latter half, the genius of 
the Ume passed ^yond the cult of classic letters, however 
much tl had dcrectly or ladacctly dtawa boat them. 

*«Ascbam t letters—e g . Ep LXXIX (Caes' Fd ) of 1547 speak 
of the decline of leamiBS at Cambndge See more at targe Slrype, 
EccltJlasrieal MemorUlt, 0, 1. Cbapier XXXI. and II. U. Ctupur 
XXIV 



Chapter 2 


The Engltih Reformat>en* Wyelif 


Historical evbkts are aot always to be accepted under 
the tags which have beea attached to them, nor for what 
their movers assumed or supposed them to be The so* 
called English Reformation was not predonunantly a reh 
gious movement having to do with the savmg of souls and 
their lot m the world to come Its chief dramatic incidents 
sprang from the political constitution of England. In its 
entile course it was a catholic expression of the taste and 
temper and the formative genius of the English people It 
cannot be treated by itself, separate from the considers 
tion of all the rest that made E^and. For it was a part 
and parcel of the whole, and scarcely more other worldly 
than the rest 

The Lutheran revolution was German, and the French 
Reform was French Bur, among other obvious traits, one 
vital circumstance distinguishes them essentially from the 
English Reformatioa The inspiration of the German Re- 
foimation, the explosion wbi^ it was, Sared from the per- 
sonality of perhaps the greatest of Germans, Martin 
Luther The French Reform finds its form and culmina- 
tion, Its intensive actualizatioo, in the wort and gemus of 
Calvm In either case Luther or Calvin centres the human 
mterest of the modem student upon himself. But the course 
of the Enghsh Refonnatioo, unless at the very beginning 
m Wyclif, offers no man whose personal genius dommates 
and impels the story It is a social, pohticaL and if one will, 
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xehgious, movement among a 

tied and social conditions of the coimtiy. and do®ma^ 
S no single personality, except *bea tempwanly^^ 
by the passions and policy of Henry VIII It ^ 

that IS mtellectually onginal, it borrows idew 
from any quarter Its malcrs, the English pcop • 
neither blessed nor burdened with absti^ ‘^u^f^ncal- 
In the end we find ourselvea interested in the ecclesiastical 
pobucal-soaal form which is worked out 

The English Reformation so coovmnnsly ““ 
ly EngLsh, was composite, even heterogeneous, m 
cedents and moving elements Undeilymg. 
through attraction or repulsion, affectang the 
ment was the Roman Catholic Church. Althougli ^ 
to be cast loose from as an onMUUzation. >l supplied 
bulk of the doctrines which any refonned 
tian must kuib Assuming this Catholic matnx, a vitd e 
mem of the refom wee He -new leanmlg" tom »M"a4 
both sides of iq secular and sacred that a to wy. u 
-new learning’' In the sense of the humanistic twival ana 
extension of classical studies, Greek as well m 
the ‘new learning" lying in the study of 
Hebrew and New Testament Greet, and in the Paoiiae 
teachings of Luther, Zwingli. Calvin, and the lepon m 
their foUowers English factors were the 
tant tendencies, obscurely traceable to the teoets of Wy 
and the LoUards An immediate efficient cause was the^r 
of Henry VIII and his desire for a son 
vicissitudes of politics and ibe consohdation of th ^ 
prerogatives under Henry VII had placed outocrauc power 
in the hands of his successor and contributed to the rean- 
zation of his will to supersede the Pope as Supreme Heaa 
of the Enghsh Church. 

There were two long strain* of preparatory and at lari 
efficient forces entering the English refonn of religion 
separauon from the Church of Rome— two strains whicn 
might collaborate, but more constantly exhibited lotoier- 
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Once on the one side, and on the other dissent and occa- 
siona] revolt The one was the self-assertion of the English 
realm against papal encroachjneats,! the other the protest 
of an evangelical and mdepcndent conscience against an 
ecclesiastical authority which seemed both irrational and 
unjustified by the faith of Chnst. 

Both of these strains joined in Wychf, at whose preach- 
ing, says Milton, * all the succeeding reformen more eSec- 
tually lighted therr tapers ' That preaching, contmues Mil- 
ton, *\va3 to his countrymen but a short blaze, soon 
damped and stifled by the pope and prelates for sis or 
seven kmgs’ reigns ” * 

There were gusts of righteous anger in the air which 
Wychf breathed Some one had expenenced and given 
utterance to those powerful allegoncal visions of human 
life, called after JPiers Plowman * They voiced the mdigna- 
tion of a man who saw, as the people should have seen, 
the clergy and laity m (heir evil shortcomugs and hap> 
hazard repentances One will find no obvious plan m these 
visions, but ample denuociatjoas of all fortss of greed and 
sham, and declarations of the worth of Truth, which lies 
m honest virtues and the soul practising them. The author 
recoiled as sharply from the spintual falsity of absolution 
purveyed to the wicked through the Church, as from the 
sms which need the pardon that only repentance and right 
conduct can ment or receive Christian verities are taught 

1 The course of the royal and pailiameatary self assertion of U>e 
realm expresed u statutes will lie noticed as introductory to the 
statutes of Henry VIll Post Chapter S 

20/ Reformoiton in EngUind 

SThe authors one or several are unknown, or disputed. The 
massive edition is by Skeat in four volumes (Early Eng Text 
Society) For a vivid presentatioa of its contents see Jussecands 
Pieri PloHman (Putnams 1894) For discussion of authorship 
see J M Manly la the Cambridge tJu! o} Eng Lit, and The 
Piers plowman Controversy (Manly lusserand. Chambers Early 
Eng Text Soc., 1910) Ihe siocenty and power of these poems 
vii) impress any reader who can ot^rcome his repugnance to a] 
Lterative verse which u as dis^reeable to us as it was to Chau- 
cer, and less familiar 
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by precept and by the iBustraDve drama of the vices vir- 
tues, and sorrows of a soaety composed of all sorts an 
conditions of men The wntet is very close to toe Bible, 
and always gives the pregnant Scripture text wfaich 
up his alliterative speech He is En^sh in the savor 
scenes and personages, as in his language and verse The 
vision of the ills of laity and clergy does not bring him to 
rebel against king and state, or refuse obedience to the 
Church Yet his vrords were taken as iheir own by noters 
against the social orders and by rebels against toe Church. 
It was no easier for these people than for the twentieth 
century historian, to distinguish between denunciations of 
the abuse and rebelbon against the system on which it 
poisoBOUsly blossoms This difficulty will Kcur m chn* 
sidensg the career of Wyebf . 

He appears as a half sculptured giant held in the nwgo 
marble Yel, througli a life of contest with surrounding 
acceptances and corruptions, he freed himself from “C 
matrix of his earber years, and emerged at last an egregious 
and prophetic hereuc The difficulties of the struggle, evw 
the obstacles m the way of entering upon it at all, cannot 
be realized by us who live in a world divided betoeea 
Catholics and Protestants of every hue How should a 
discover for hunseU that the atmotphere which he Md all 
men breathe is poisonous? How should Wyclif, a child or 
mediaeval thought, begin to break away from universal 
acceptances? What spintual fulcrum could he use, Mo on 
what outer certainty should he set it beyond toe beuefs 
enveloping him? Whither should he revolt from a religiom 
State controllmg much of this world and salvation m toe 
next? Following Wyelif s career, we see that even this man 
of new msi^t would not have broken with the umversu 
Church, had not conditions prepared the wny and events 
jostled him along As for supposmg him to have foreseen 
the outcome of his gradually shaped convictions, that IS 
not to be thought of , , 

Wycht belongs to England. Elsewhere his career could 
not have been what it was, nor could it have progressed 
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by the stages one observe* m it Yet only its earlier part 
seems maoifestly a result of Wydifs situation as an Eng* 
lishmau of academic station, and somewhat involved m 
politics The later part is more disengaged, and more per- 
sonal to the man who bad finally become a rehgious re- 
former 

He was bom at as undetemuned place in England about 
the year 1320, be died at his parish of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire on the tbirq- first daj of December 1384 

His closmg years of astonishing intellectual activity, of 
vehement advocacy of church and doctnnal reform of 
bitter denunciation of Popes and Fnars, were passed in 
this little town where he never suffered personal molesta- 
tion, although a generauon after bis death his bones were 
cast out from his tomb by order of the Council of Con- 
stance His earlier life, his education, his development pnor 
to those last years of militant emancipacioa, are identiSed 
with Oiford,— 'be was master of Ballio) in 1360 There he 
studied, taught, and wrote, and tlieoce from Ume to tune 
be was drawn to London by public bnstsess, or to stand 
trial t 

WycliTs education made bun a scholastic logiaan and 
theologian Scholasticism is inseparable from its own schol- 
astic Laiia, in which it was expressed, its thoughts were 
unsuited to vetnacolai expression especially where the 
vernacular was Engbsh or German, and not a Romance 
tongue When reasoning and writing m Latm Wychfs 
style and method never cast off the scholastic bands But 
m English he is another man "Two virtues be in mannes 
soule by which a man should be ruled bolynesse m man- 
nes wille, and good amnmg m his witte Holynesse should 


*For lh« scanty and uneertsju facta of Wyclyfa life sec G Lecb- 
Ur Mann von TVicl/ itnd de VorgtKhtchle der Reformation 
(2 Vots Leipsic 1873 also m £n* trinslationl P D Mfttihew 
The English Works of Wyehf huferto unpnnted Inireduction 
(Eaily Eog Text Soc 1 880 and 1902) W W Shirley Fasciculi 
Zizanorum Introduction (Master of ihe Rolls Senes 1358), 
G M ’VTcvelyasi. England in the Age of WycliSe (1899) 
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put out sm, and good cmuung should put out folly ” Read 
mg this, after Wjchfs scholastic Labn, Is like entenng a 
sunny field.® , , . , 

So m his Latm treatises Wyclif, to the end of b!s days, 
never cast off the scholastic goitre afflicting the formal 
Latin compositions of his time His last elaborate 
work, the Tnalogua • completed the year of his death is 
a final compend of doctnnc as to God and things divine 
in fact a connse Summa Theolcgiae The arrangement of 
Its four books follows the four books of the Sentences ot 
Peter Lombard. It is not easy reading, yet in its entirety 
bears mterestmg evidence of the whole Wyclif It snows 
that the major part of turn and of what he tanght caiM 
directly from his scholastic fotbeais, yet it contains ^ 
novel nutters which made WyeliT* importance both in W 
own time and after These consisted of his incisive, 
cal, clear seeing arguments against transubstanuotien, the 
nches of the clergy, and against the Friars altogether, their 
pnaaples, their teachmgs, and the foundations of their 
Orders, also against pnvy confession, pnestly absolutioih 
papal mdulgenccs and many superstitions He had reached 
thern in the course of controversies which may be briefly 
followed 

In the year 1371 the Cominons petitioned the Crown 
that the bishops should not hold great offices of state 
There was also latk of seizing (heir endowments The next 


BMatthew Eng works of IVycIf On Conftsston. PP 327 345 
While commonly the Latin of Ibe tbeoloeiaas and controven 
ol the fourteenth century a bad, the bid qualiuee very 
with the education and netionabty of the wnter Dr R. k* • 
eays that WycliT* "Latin i» baae even aa compered w Ih that of 
*uch of his predecesion as Ockbam there b a gulf between it 
end that of Thomas Aquinos WycUffe lo fact belongs lo a IWe 
when s^olan were ceasing to in Letm . It IS significant of 
hjs posit on that te b one of Ibe founders of Engbsh prose-wnt 
mg To understand his Latin It u often neceaiary lo ir^l^ “ 
into Engl sh “ Preface lo Dr Pode s edilioo ot WycUTi Oe Civili 
Domino (WycllSocKty ISSS) 

BEd by Lechler (Macirullaa, 1167) 
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year the coming of a papal collector turned popular dis- 
trust m the direction of Avignon Tlje Commons prayed 
the kmg to depnve any pnest holding a benefice, when 
persistently gwlty of unmoral life In 1374 a mission of 
which Wyclif was a member, was sent to Bruges to treat 
With papal envoys There he seems to have won the con- 
fidence of John of Gaunt, the chief »nan m the realm 
Since his brother, the Blade Pnoce, bad died and Edward 
in was old and unbecQe Gaunt was bent on confiscatmg 
the superfluous property of the Church, a measure which 
Wyclif advocated, having held for many years that the 
Wickedness of the clergy annulled the Churl’s nght to its 
possessions ^ He had urged has opinions pubhely at Ox- 
ford, and after his return from Bruges came up to London 
to preach clencal disendowment, apparently at the Duke’s 
invitation If he found ready hsleaers among all soaal 
grades, be also roused the wrath of the more masterful 
clergy, and was summoned for tnal at St. Paul s, in Febru- 

^yctift ar£Uffl«ats. partly borrowed from the recent £>e pstt- 
pent Salraionj of FiUralph. Arcbbiabep of Annash are cunously 
ffiediaevsJ aad feudaL He defined dominium or Jorddup as a 
habit beloaeing to the rauooal nature in vtitue of which it it said 
to be act over (hat wbicb serves it 'God has lordship by reasoa 
of creabon poaseasioa by reason of conservauon, and use by 
reason of govemance. God is lord not mrdiarely as other 
kings are through the rule of subxet vassals since uzunediately 
and of hunself he makes maintains and governs all that which be 
possesses, and helps It to perform its works according to otber 
uses which be requirea." Every man bolds from Cod by the tenure 
of obedience In giving, God does not tnrrender His lordship, but 
gives possession and use His grams are made "to men m their 
several suuons and offices on condition of obedience to His com 
mandments. Mortal sin, therefore, breaks the link, and deprives 
man of his authority Thus no one m a state of mortal sin has. in 
strict right, either pnestbood or lordship This is the aeaaiog 
of Wycl ft favonte expression, that all dominion Is founded in 
grace "The last B from Shirley /iiscteHfi ^ijaniorum fniroduction, 
p biu The above traeslations are from R. L. Poole s edit on of 
WycUfs Dr Domlnlo dlvlno iWydif Soc, 1890) who prints tn 
an appendix the first four books of Fim^ph a De pauperie Sal 
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ary 1377 He appeared supported ^ the Bute ^ 
Percy, who were both intent upon depnvmg t°ayOT M 
London of his power over the aty Hot words 
tween these lords and the mpenous Bishop Coartraay, 
till the excited crowd broke in. and the abortive ti^ * 
in confusion The next day the Loadooers drove the 
and Lord Percy from the town. Yet the defeat was not Tot 
long Edward III died in June, the Loadouc« and Jote 
of Gaunt came to terms, and the son of the Black Pnn 

wasCTOwnedlongaaRjchardlL 

In the meanwhae Rome took up the conflict, — Urego^^ 
XI had migrated back to the Eternal City The po^ 
war with Florence, and there had been rewnt inctiOT De>- 
tween the papacy and the English govefnment over ^ «• 
communicauoo of the Florentines in Engiand, whOT tte 
king took under his protection Papal BoDs /t! 

of them, addressed to the Umvcrsity of Oxford, 

It trom permitting Wydif to defend his teachings there, 
and commanded that be be arrested and delivered into tw 
custody of ihc Bishop of London or the Archbishop 
Canterbury they in turn were enjoined to warn the 
against WycliTs crTOrs, to examine him and report w 
Rome, and keep him in prison till the papal . 

returned The matters of wbich be was accused relate 
mainly to the order and governance of the Churw he 
questioned the powers of the pope to bind , 

maintained that excornraumcalion if unjust had no e , 
had urged the nght of kings and lords to 
Church of Its possessions when misused, and had que^ 
honed the exclusive pnvdege of the bishops to aanums 
certain sacraincnts He was al» charged with coiumun 
Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were named as 
sources of his false teachings . 

Men were just then occupied with the successiw to w 
throne The government, with or without John or oaun^ 
remained rather anti papal The bishops fe^d tomo^, 
while Wychf already master of men’s minds at Oxioro, 
was becoming the popular champion of the realm agams 
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papal encroachments He defended hnnself before Parlia- 
ment ® Probably bis defense was well received since be 
was soon called on to advise the government “whether the 
realm of Edward may legitimately, under the need of pro- 
vidmg for defense, keep its treasure from being drawn 
abroad, even though the pope commands it under pam of 
censures and in virtue of obedience ” ® 

In bis Response he says “Every natural body has power 
from God to resist its contrary, and preserve itself in its 
nghtfiil being . , Since therefore the realm of England, 
in the language of Scripture, ought to be one body, and the 
clergy, lords and Commonalty its members, it seems that 
the same realm has such power given from God” — and 
therefore may keep its treasure for its own defense when 
necessary Then be argued that the Pope could not demand 
this treasure as alms under the gospel injunction of cantos 
because the title to the alms falls with the same necessity: 
“ for Since all cantos begins from itself, it would be no 
work of cantos but of folly to send the kingdom’s alms to 
foreigners (ad exteros), the realm itself needing them ” 

With these and other arguments Wyclif combated the 
pope’s right to dram the country of its treasure He said 
the pope would be unlikely to lay an interdict on the 
realm, considering his Jove and our well known piety, “but 
supposing that Antichnst’s disaple should break out in 
such insanity, one solace is that God does not desert those 
who hope m Him “ An unjust and therefore invalid ex- 
commumcation may work fear and damage, but such tem- 
poral trouble may be met Christians are not bound to 
maintain the pope m pomp, and if it be said to be bad for 
the realm to keep so much loose money, let that be 
remedied by a prudent administration and distribution of 
church property, and a return of the endowments to the 
founden He was settmg forth sundry others matten of 
like tenor when silence was imposed ou him. 

SShifley, Fasric ZIzanionim pp 24S 257 

* Wyclifs Responsto from which this aad die fotlowiar extracts 
are taken, is pnnted in Shirley, Fa* Zu , pp 25S<271 
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V/ycJif» tnal came to nothms At Oxford ^ ^ 

the Omversity would not proceed against its distm^h« 
son. with whose opmions they were in sympathy w^ 
the abortive proceedings were ic-opened before the bist^ 
m London, the Princess of Wales, who wm “ 

young Richard 11 and virtually regent, forbade Wycld s 
condemnation, and a tumultuous inroad of London 
broke up the session Wychf was now an important person 
with the authorities and popular with the people 

In 1378 the Great Schism broke out. induced ^ tne 
harsh ways of the newly elected Urban VI. ^ 
of power on the part of the French cardinals ^ese 
nn Antipope, aement VII, aod set up a nval “ 

their congenial Avignon. Europe fell mto two . 

camps, France and Spam aupporung Clementf EDgiaOT 
and the Teutonic lands suppoitmg UrbaiL Each P®PJ^ . 
claimed a crusade against the other, and nvJ venden « 
indulgences and pardons overspread Europe This sc 
ous condiuon changed WycliTa attitude toward P®P*f? 
Having hitherto m all spmtual matters ackno'^dged tne 
papal authority, he began to hold it an encumbrance^^ 
detnnient to the Church of God His religious energK 
seemed now to break forth in power, turning 
gciher from poUtics to the reform of ychpou* pracUces 
and doctnne ^ 

One great refomung measure was his uanslatiem o 
Gospels from die Vulgate into English His ep”* “ 
render the Bible accessible to ibe people 
2 eal to spread the true religwu disencumbered of its * 
ruptioDs, and also accorded with the tendency of tne u 
to turn from Latin to Eoglisli in the conduct of both secu 
lar and spmtual affairs Another effective and construc- 
tive measure lay in the trauiisg and sending out of p<W 
pnests” to preach the Enghsh Bible to the English I*®P ® 
They were not necessarily poor in understandmg or eou 
cation, but it was then* to realize WycUra conception o 
true Chnstian mimstry through voluntary poverty ana 
earnest preachmg of the Uvuig faith He worked untiringly 
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to send them forth e(]ui{>ped for their labors aod devoted 
to their nussion The result must have dieered his last 
years of physical debility, for the poor priests brought the 
Gospel to the homes of &oosands 
Wth Wyclifs evangehcal activities his doctrmal dissect 
became more mcisive acd its promulgation more eager 
He insisted upon the acceptance of Scnpture as the sole 
authonty in religion, he attacked the pnestly power of 
usning indulgences and grantmg absolution, and denied 
the pnestly claim of transubstantiatiiig bread and mce mto 
the divme body and blood of Omst, 

The last demal was a clear heresy, hitmg at the root of 
the divine or miraculous power given to the Church, if the 
miracle of the Mass was imposture, around what function 
might the Church assemble its authonty? Good church- 
men, moreover, might here take up the gauntlet without 
fear, the matter being pnrely docmaal and disconnected 
with abuses which laid the Church open to attack. Wyclifs 
teaching was condemned at Oxford, probably m 1381, 
and 00 his appeal to the kmg (aoi to pope or bishop) John 
of Gaunt tent to forbid hua to say more upon this sobfict 
But Wycld only stated his position the more clearly,^** and 
the University stQI support^ him The Fnars were ranged 
against him, and from this time he became unbounded in 
his denunciation of them aod their corruptions 
In the year 1381 the rebellion of the peasants of the 
Eastern counties broke out under Wat Tyler, “John BaQ” 
and other leaden The pteaefung of fodowers 

against the wealth of the dergy may have fallen as a 
spark into the explosive mass of discontent aod destitu- 
ton Much destruction of diurcb property, some murders 
of church digmtanes, followed, before the rebellion was 
bloodily put down It probably affected Wychf as the re- 
volt of the German peasants i^ected Luther, making him 
more conservative in his polibcal views and more careful 
of his utterances. 

iOlatJa Confestlo printed la Foric ZlZifp, 115 132. 
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After all this turmoil Archbishop Courtenay (Arch- 
bishop Sudbury s head had been cut off by the 
summoned a synod m May 1382 at Blackfnars There 
WychPs teachings on the Euchamt and other matters 
were condemned but with no mention of Wyclif by name 
The storm fell upon his supporters at Oxford and el^ 
where Wyclif himself apparently unmolested reurW to 
Lutterworth where he died two years later m 1384 These 
two closinE years of physical weakness for he was 
paralyzed were the penod in which he most completely 
expressed his convictions . 

Wyclifs doctrine of dmne and cml lordship was pointed 
with ever incrcasiog acerbity against the excessive posses 
sions of the Church and the secular power of Jh® 
Thereupon he developed the pnnciple that die Bible clo« 

IS the authontative vehicle of Ood s truth everything m W 
Church going beyond it la useless and erroneous wnue 
whatever contravenes it is damn^ly false In studyttg ^ 
he would follow the bght of reason and also the authon^ 
of the Church Tathers who ore fallible however Scripture 
should be understood as a whole so that one part may ex* 
plam another And the Holy Spint must guide o 
efforts It was his habit, especially m hia sermons, to 

nci ant* page note the DaJogui tivt Spectilum 
m I tantts ed by Alfred W Pollard (W Soey 1886) was wri^ 
between IJ79 and 1383 and » manly duecled 
owitershp of property In the last ye" of 

letter to Pope IJtban (printed In Far Zia P ^ 

IS a contemporary tranalauon of a pB»«se 

some counse l that the pope teeve h« worldly lor^bip W w«^J 

lofdis. as Cost gaf bom and «bo*v H>«4ely aD 

StiKt Engluh Work* at John }Vjel f e<t by T Arnold 

1871) Vol 3 P 50J Wyclif bad already said in his c 

Domino 1 17 “For to rule temporal possessions 

manner to conquer kiegdoms and exact tributes 

earthly lord* p not to the Pope to that U te pass by an^ 

as de the office of ipbitual rule and eutangle 

other concerns, his work u am ody superfluous but also contrary 

to holy Scripture.^ (R L. Poole a translation) 

la See Uchler-alVyeH/lEo*. tram) I PP <71-183 
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give the literal sense of the Engltsb Scriptural text which he 
bad quoted and then to follovir vnth its allegorical apphca- 
don tn simple and temperate fashion 
Some tune after the papal and episcopal attack os turn, 
be gave out a defense in his condemned Conclusions in a 
Latm and an English version In the latter, having shown 
that pnests should content themselves with alms and not 
“curse ’ for their tithes, and that all holding cures should 
perform the duties of their posts, and that God s unadulter 
ated law should be preached in the tongue tinderstanded 
of the peoples, he cootmues 

*Tor we should take as belief that goddes lawe passeth 
ahe other, both in autonte and m truthe and m wit 
First in autonte, for as god passeth men, so goddes 
lawe must passe in autonte mannus lawe and therefore 
god bade bis aposUis not to preche mannus lawe but for 
to preche the gospel to all maser of men Much more 
ben they to blame that prechen japes and lies, for goddes 
word is more wholesome to men smce it is behef, and 
It techeth to follow cnst, and that must each man do that 
sfadi be saved, and therefore thioke we thereon night 
and day, both wakinge and slepmge, for when other 
tawes may have ende then it sbaO dweO m bliss and the 
heart of this lawe is the gospel of lesu cnst. Preche 
prestes this heart to men wd tecbe them to love cnst, 
for he IS cursed that loveth bus not and sueth [fol- 
low eth] bun not, as Paul saitb And cenes that prest 
zs to blame that should so freely have the gospel and 
leeveth the piechuig thereof and nimeth bym to man- 
Eus fables “ 

He denounces the Fnars “Why should not men flee 
from these false prophets as Christ biddeth m the gospel? 

iSThe Latin form was pubbdied by Lechier (Leipsie, 1863) 
Johann s de tVict / Traclalus it Officio Paslorab and the Enslnh 
is m Matthew Eng fVorkt of W hilktrlo unpublahed pp 40S 
4S7 
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Bu. Bum oi to court 

lor 11 seenielli to head of error a jaiocd these 

chmt ” Antichnst carmot show tot ^t 
orders of clergy, these “new rope or bisb- 

canons * No laan should sue (follow) gE« « 

op or any angel, hut m as much as be he 

*^Wvclif was opposed to gorgeous ceremonial, wm 
dot» HoirtM after to wayr to 

the symbol above the meamng He srt to 
worship of images, which entangle the Imagin , , 

S Km, th^ poison of .dotatiy («ne^ 
beneath the honey, drawing men to it lU of 

aum) m the place of wbat n si^es ‘' lie ^ 

to many saints’ festivals and the worship of rehes ^ 
Semed *a. to. would do f “SJ 

cepts of Ood at home than go pilgnmagmg W the mre 
cf the Saints He also drew a frmn 

Virgin, which m earlier years he bad • -jjt 

mudh of the Church’s teaching as “but 

be that the suffrages of the Church helped th . 
to least good deed of the dead man wo^d help ^ 
more **lt was also his opinion that while the g> 


omnes isicn ordioes quodartunodo •ofiiu le r na< e 

33 Cf lb «ap 24 « Wjrclif ebo srpies that the Hoa 
the pope ehould sppoint prelslo „ „ I c 5S6 

laUberMandaloramBSpvenbyLechler.o c I P 

i«Seel-echler o c pp 563 364 , , ... ,, 

Christ s Chuteh “hath three puts The ftist “ 
t_-. t.-j -» .1— r^.r^wK .r«1 mnlaineth SBECls »1M 




nns And miny *co«n feUen h» preying for *{ u,em 

X’. .'.u’Sl «ru f. top d.n.„a to 
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be the very highest, it were better for most people, 
including pnests, to marry 

There is no doubt that Wyclif became more hostile to 
the papacy from the tune of the Schism, the popes’ “un- 
couthe dissension” as he called iC’* About 1380, he wrote 
a tract against the pope in whidi the term Antichrist is 
freely used 

"It were to wit besides how God shewed love to his 
Church by divuios of these popes that is now lately 
fallen. Our belief teacbeth by Paul that all thing s fall to 
good to God’s children that dread him, and thus should 
Chnstian men rate them And so some men take it 
that the holy prayer of the church made to Christ and 
lus mother moveth bun to send this grace down to dinde 
the head of Antichrist, so that his falsehood be more 
known And u seemetb to them that the pope is anti 
chnst here on earth For be is against CHuisi both in life 
and in lore Chnst was most poor man from bis butli to 
his death, and left worldly iKhes and begging, after the 
state of innocence, but anticfanst against this from the 
tune that be be made pope till the time that he be dead 
here, coveteth to be worldly neb and casteth by many 
shrewd ways bow that he may thus be nch Chnst was 
most meke man, and bade team this of bun, but men 
say that the pope is most proud man of earth and tnak- 
eth lords to kiss his feet where Christ washed his Apos- 
tles’ feet Chnst was most homely {familiar] man in life, 
m deed and m word, men say that this pope is not next 
Chnst m this, for where Chnst went on hfa feet both to 
cities and httle towns, they say this pope will be closed 
in a castle with great array ” 

irct k ttkct “Of wedded men and wirej" Arnold, Select Eng 
Works jctc VoL 3 pp IBS 201— which msy have been the work 
of a WicI file Also Lcchler o c.. I pp. 571. 572 

ishmold o c 3 p 242 It u a pitg that Mamslio and Occam 
and WycUf did cot perceive that CoiutaoUDe's Doeatioo wu a 
forgery 

ispnDted in Matthew o c.FP 45S-tS2. 
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Wyclif coatmues through a senes of telhng contrasts 
^ < «-n._ .ho ivnvv rtf ooues as ne 


Wyclif coatmues through a senes oi urmoB 
betwira tie ways of Chnsl aod lh= ways of P»I“' “ “ 
knew of them As tot the Sdmrn, "tte '•‘™“ 
popes nay Mm to good of many reato that 
to neither of them, but, for love of feSM Ctmst, in as ^ 
as they snen [follow) Chnst in then life and » 

If the realms would obey the pope only “ so wr as 
lowed God s law they would be free from the bl«pb^« 
of indulgences and of other false fegmogs, for « ” 

that the pope grant to nch men that they should fi ^ 
to heaven without pam of purgatory, and deny this p 

tnen,keeptheyrevecsoe<^slaw“ . 

In another tract, « probably wntten m the '“J J®" ^ 
his life. Wychl, having argued against the pope e mfam^u 
ity and shown that monks, canons and fnars act more uk 
servants to Aatichnsi than of the Apostles, points out tn 
Peter had no mote power than the other aposues 

• Cbnsuan men believe that Peter and Paul and erthw 
apostles took powet from Cbnst, but only to ed'V 
Church And thus aB pnests that be Chnst s togn 
have power of bun to this end Which of them hath most 
power is fully vam of us to treat, but we sup^e ot 
pnests’ deeds that he that profitetb more 
hath more power of Chnst. and else they be idle on 
their power And thus by power that Ch"** save Pewr 
may L man prove that this pnest. the which isjnshop 
of Rome, hath more power than other pnests 
After a while WycUf shows how little Chnstian men 
should fear interdicts or eacoinmunicaUons or crowdes, 
which can "do no harm to a Chnstian man but if he ao 
haun first to himself . . And thus dread we them not for 

censures that they feign, but dread we ever our Go 
we sin against him. “ 

Of Confession Wychf speaks temperately The pracuca 
has vaned, says be 


E VoL } pp 33S-36S 
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‘Tor first men confessed to God and to the common 
people, and this confession was used m the tunes of the 
apostles Afterwards men were confessed more espe- 
cially to pnests, and made them judges and counsellors 
of their smful fives But in the third time since the fiend 
was loosed, pope Innocent ordained a law of con- 
fession that each man once a year should privily be 
confessed of his proper pnest, and added much to tlus 
law that he could not ground And if this pope’s ordi- 
nance do much good to many men, natheless many men 
think that it harmeth the Church ” ** 

Auricular confession pointed to absolution by the pnest, 
the falsehood and demoralizing eSects of which Wyclif 
never tired of denouncing Pnvy confession « an innova- 
tion of the fiend, and a device to subject men to the pope 
To grant absolution belongs to God ‘ a pnest should net 
say *I assoil,' when be know not whether God assoil " ** 
The confessors of great men are highly paid, those with 
whom the nch treat pnvily as to their sms, from whom, 
also pnvily, they are wont to receive evil counsel, as they 
make confession without contrition, to the damnation of 
both parlies 

“thus sm might be bought for money as one buys an 
ot or a cow; and so nch men had occasion to dread not 
for to sm, when they might for a Ltlle money be thus as- 
soiled of aQ their sms, and poor men might despair, for 
they had not to buy thus sin. And he that trusteth 
to popes’ bulls or assoihngs from pain and sm, or other 
Words of confessors that they feign besides Gods law, 
IS foohshly deceived in his behef and hope, but we 
should beheve that the grace of God is so great and 
plenteous that if a man sin never so much nor so long 
in his fife, if he will ask Gods mercy and be contnte 

Zllnnocect IV at the Lateran cooscil of 1213 

aZAmold o c.,Vol 3 p 255, in • long tract on the Schism. 

S8Matth«w,o C.PP 327 345 
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for his sin, God will forgive him his sms without snch 
japes feigned of pnests Bot be men ware of this penJ, 
that continuance of man's sin without sorrow and dis* 
picsaunce wiU make his sin liard and bcree\e bun of 
power to sorrow therefore and to get mercy, and thus 
men should eier dread sin and flee to knit [make fast] 
oa to another lor when a mao sinks m the mire at the 
last he may not help himself " Yet Wyclif returns to the 
thought that secret repenlance may atone for sins of 
conscience, *‘men should undentand that the courtesy 
of God asketh not of each man to shnve him thus by 
voice of mouth ” 

Denunaation of the feigned miracolous i>ower of pnests 
and pope was one path by which Wyclif advanced to tus 
demd that the oatural elements in ±e Euebanst were 
changed No false teaebug *Htss ever more cuamagly 
brought in by bypoentes, or cheats the people in more 
ways ” 3° Moreover, transubslantiation disturbed bis seboU 
astie Rasoning upon substance and Accidents He says in a 
Latin sermon “It seems enough for tbe ChnsUan to be- 
lieve that the body of Chnst is us some apintual and saera- 
mentil manner at every point of the consecrated host and 
that neat after Ood honor is to be chiefly tendeted to that 
body, and in the third place to that sensible sacrament, 
as to an image or tomb of Chnst.” 

SlTouching tbe supereTOgaloTy ments of the saints on which 
Che pope mi^t draw, WycliTs words are full of Korn “And so 
this fond fantasy of spnlual treasure in heaven tbat each pope 
IS made dispenser of this lieasurc at bis own will this Is a light 
word, dreamed witboul groemd. For theo each pope should bo lord 
of this fieavcnfy treasnre and ao be should be foed of Chnst and 
other taints in heaven, yes U he were a Bead, as was Judas 

Iscanot" Arnold o c.Vol 3 p 262 
ssTr/alodta IV. 2. MaRhew'e tranalados. 
s*Matthew o c p zxii where the lAtln Is given and from 
where I have taken the above Iraiulauoii. WyctiFs Confesslo Fat 
11} 13Z etaccs tus pos tMS daCiorately The fociowiag extract 
will be uadereSood by anyone inierested la these attempted forinu 
latiotks of a magic-iayslery Noa lamco audeo diccre quod Corpus 
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The Wyckett, a popular caotioversial tract questionably 
ascnbed to Wydif, stnpt the mystery from all the sacja- 
meots, utdudmg Uie Eudanrt 

“Therefore all the sacramentea that be leffe here m 
earth be but myndes of the tnidy of Chnst, for a sacra- 
ment IS no more to saye, bat a sygne or mynde o^ ^ 
thynge passed or a thynge to come, for when Jesu sp^g 
of tiie breadc and sayde to bts disciples, ye do tfus 
thyng do it m mynde o/ me (Luke xxu) Also Ck^ 
saycth (John iv) / am a very vyne Wherefore 
sbyppe ye not the vyne for God as ye do the bre^d? 
Wherein was Chnst a veiy vyne, or wherein was ihe 
bread Chnst’s bodye? In figurative speech, which is hid 
to the Boderstandrog of syoners Then if Cbnst became 
not a matenai either [or] an eanhly vyne, neitlier 
matenal vyne became the bodye of Cbnst So neither 
the matenal bread was changed from his substance to 
the flesh and body of Qinst** 

Chnst! (it enenti&Iiier tubstantialHer corponalitrr, vel idect^c^ 
iUe pams Credimos eium quod inplex Kt modus essendi cijr 
pons Chnsti In faosua cattsecraU, scibcel virtuaJis ipmioalia et 
sacramental;! Vutuafo «t quo l«« Ml per Wum auum "toih! 
nlum tecunduin bma oaturae vcl ^tiae Modus autem esseiuji 
(pintualii «t quo corpus CtuvCt <»t Jn cwehaniot rt waciij r«f 
gratiam El Intius nodus cssendi sacranieolalis quo corpua 
Qinsu cst tiBfiulanur in bosua coosecraU. 
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Loibrdy anc/ Pecock and Gascoigne 


It may have been, as Milton says, that Wyclifs preach- 
ing "was to his countrymeo but a short blaze, soon damped 
and stifled *• Yet we shall find his inie succession not 
merely lo such lights of the subsequent lefomation as 
Latimer and Hooper, but in the English people themselves, 
as m the stirrings of the Puntan movement, with its hatred 
of prelacy and “Judaizing” ceremomal and its msittence 
upon Senptufe as the turn and limit of religious truth Of 
a surety these tendencies bad lived on after WycliTs death, 
‘ damped ’ to be sure, but hatdiy "sufled ” 

Hit foUowers were soon called LoUards, a same of un- 
known onguj It IS hard to see in them more than famtly 
gtowujg embers, — or tbcir time was not yet come Far 
and Wide the realm was dominantly, but not violently. 
Orthodox Innovations m bebef were not favored. Men and 
Women were accustomed to being ‘ assoifed" by priests 
and Fnars, and seeded /ust sudi solemn tinsel of assurance, 
especially when they came to die Indulgences, relics, pil- 
gnmages were popular People are not readily disturbed 
in beliefs and practices whKb ate well suited to their un- 
enhghtenment As for the Mass, it was the central authon- 
fative saving mirocfc, attack upon it or any paring down of 
its efficiency roused anger Here and there men perceived 
the dupery by which Fnan and Pardoners filled their 
pouches Due there was little mdigsation Few are so keen- 
tnmded as to be angered by what is monstrous only to the 
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TBbd For wide-sprtad math, cea’r passions mnst be 
roused their money most be taken m ways and for penons 
they dislike Some fcnerU hatred of the popes or the 
pnesb and the prelates of the land was roused by Qthes 
and other exactioos, or htufiy eyes were cast on the lat 
abbey lands Thus it bad been with the tumultnoos mob 
tanging with John Ball and Wat l^Ier 

Again, the English people did not like to persecute or 
be persecuted. They were not cniel or mtolerant in that 
way, nor as yet tndnecked In 1382, relying on an ordi 
nance passed by (he king and lords, 'Rjohaid sent wnu to 
the Bishops conuoioding diem to arrest aQ LoUards The 
CoRunons objected vigorously, till liey compelled the re- 
call of the ordinance in which they bad not concurred. 
‘‘Let It now be annulled, for It was not the IntecUoa of the 
Commons to be tried for heresy, nor to bmd over them- 
lelvea or their descendants to the prelates more than their 
ancestors had been In time past.” * Only after some years 
could the Cominons be brought to take steps against the 
Lollard heresy, by passing the statute De ffaeretteo C^rrh 
buTendo m 1401 

Nor on their side did the Lollards wish to be burnt for 
their convictions They evaded persecution as they might, 
or usually recanted when caught in its gnp Conflicts were 
neither stubborn, nor embittered, in compuison with re- 
ligious wars or persecucioos elsewhere B may he that their 
dissenting opinions were not clear enough to die for In 
fine there was little zeal either to inflict or endure martyr- 
dom Lollardy never spread So far in England as to mvite 
foreign Catholic mtervenuon The trouble mcKifuHy le- 
maiaed a family affair, and the bomble embroUisg factors 
of national or racial hate did not burst in and make the 
hell of England which the Invasion of nortbera Catholics 
had made of Provence in the Albigensian Crusade, or 
which rancor betvieen Czecdis and Ceimans was to make 
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of Bohemia m the generadMt following WycUf $ death 

As for the substance of LoUardy, that consisted of 
WycUf s teachings 2 But it was a Wyclifism always tending 
to disintegrate, become dnultory and unreasonable It 
clung to &npture rather cnidely understood, it protested 
Bgamst unages and ceremonies, it detested popery and 
prelacy , and m a general way conformity This ‘ Jay party” 
laclred organuation, its adherents lacked education and 
intelLgeoce, and that enormous experience and knowledge 
of human aatuTc which Tcnioded out the Roman Catholic 
Church, and gave it stability even in its abuses If Lollardy 
was some sort of evangelical purification of Catholic 
Chnstiamty, it also afforded proof, if such was needed, 
that society cannot be conducted on pnnaples which lack 
the wisdom of the world. 

Undoubtedly as the fourteenih century passed mto the 
fifteenth, a large number of men were known as Lollards, 
among whom the more totelhienr held themselves Wy- 
elifs followers They were chiefiy laity of the common 
sort, with here and there a pnest strayed from his pastur> 
age, or 3 layman of posiuon Such was Sir John OldcasUe, 
who doughtily refused to admit bis errors, and with his 
armed friends and followers made some sort of blind as- 
sault upon authonty in the reign of Henry V He was at last 
executed in 1417,^ and a number of his adherents This 
did much to finish Lollardy as a tangible movement, re- 
ligious, social or political Its doctrines were loosely mam- 
taincd m the so-called 'lay party,” a term, which aptly 
designated a tendency among plam Englishmen to distrust 
priests and prelates, and think them not entitled to their 
emoluments when they failed egregiously in their duties, or 
a tendency to rely on the direct readmg of Scripture and 
to regard excessive worship of images as idolat^ 

2 See The Lollard CodcIuuom of about the year 1394 pnnted 
in ffljifuh Ziionlorum (Master of Rolls Senes) ed by Shirley, 
and in Gee and Hardy, Documents illustrative of £n;(u/i Church 
History (1914) pp 126-132 

3 On Oldc:astIe ate Ounln«r etc I rvn. ?? «aa 
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The reading of Scnpran by the laity In their own toagoe, 
and the circulauon of traiuIauoQs made by Wyclif. art 
uncertam and thorny topics. The English reading pubQc 
was extremely lirmied. and French quite as much as Eng* 
Iish was the language of the Court and high nobility, 
though doubtless not of cotmoy squires. Gower wrote as 
lengthily ut French and Latin as In English, and his Eng* 
lish woiks, as well as those of OeoStey Chaucer, were net 
made public before WycIiTs death Nevertheless there is 
soma evidence of Eog^h versions of parts of Senpture 
possibly preceding those wtucb probably Wyclif made and 
had his ''poor pnesU" use when preaching But it is im* 
probable that bir trasstanoiu extended beyond the Gos- 
pels As for the ecclesiartica] attitude, the proof Is some- 
what lame that the Catholic Oiiaich opposed the Rading 
Of Scripture by the laity, im^r proper rupemsios, bot the 
Church authonues forbade as they were able the putting 
of unlicensed venions mto the hands of ignorant ^tsons 
who might be misled and mislead others And of necessi^ 
the Church set its face against the nght of the individual 
to interpret Senpeure after ius own rmod, and stand by « 
against authority * 

There was more leanuag, and occasionally a broader- 
nundedoess, sinosg the opponents of LoUardy One of 
these was Ihomas Netter of Walden as he is usually called 
afur lus native town in Essex, a Carmelite and confessor 
to Henry V A zealous opponent of the Wychffites or I.0I- 
lards he baa given a convenient synopsis of their teachings 
m his chief work against them * An opponent of the ‘ lay 
parly,” far more inferestiDg iniellectually, was Bishop 
Pecock. whose character was as supple as hia mind He 
opposed LoUardy and defended the Quich m its practices, 

eTtie DiaRer a bnedy discussed try Oslrdaer toflarJy &c I. 
P loo squ OsKQoet, Prt RtjortnnPon English B hje (f S9S^ srpiieS 
that the extent versions known a* WycUlite are autborued Cedio- 
lie trsosistioos Tbe ftitvect Is ofcscure and lends itseU to Irmpers- 
mentnl argoment, 

a See Gardner Zollardy te, J p S6 aqg 
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even m its abuses, possibly vnih ill'judged offlciousoess, 
8Qd certainly with dangerous arguments, which in the end 
brought this curious penon within scorchmg distance of 
the stake His career has lU IwScrous elements 
The year and place of birth of Reginald Pecock, some* 
time Lord Bishop of Chichester, arc unknown He was un- 
doubtedly a Welshman His boyhood is alleged to have 
been studious Election to a fellowship at Onel College, 
Oxford, m 1417 u the first definitely known pomt of his 
career fn due tune he passed from acolyte and deacon to 
pnest. At the same time pursuing bis studies sacred and 
profane with ardor and success, he was made Bachelor of 
Divinity Afterwards summooed to court, he became use- 
ful to pnnees and received the first of various sleek prefer- 
ments from the “good," but none too good, Duke Hum- 
phrey Plaatageoct, Protector of the kingdom Pecock now 
wrote many books, which refitted the eirors of the Lol- 
lards, and were pleasing to those wbom it was well to 
please Hts fortunes blossomed ebeenly, and he was made 
bishop of St Asaph in 1444, through ^e Protector's tnfiu- 
cnce Two or three years later he defended somewhat over 
zealously or over speciously the order of bishops, to which 
he was pleased to belong Not only Wychf and the Lol- 
lards, but earnest pnests of unblemished standing held that 
the decline of preaching was owmg to the example and in- 
deed to the precepts of the bishops led by bu Grace of 
Canterbury Save with themsclws, the bishops were not 
popular Pecock pleaded for them in a famous sennon, 
maistammg that their loftier duties freed them from the 
burden of preaching, and likewise from the obligation of 
residence, since Court or Parbament might need their 
talents He vmdicated also the papal nght of provisional 
preferment to benefices not yet vacant. In fine he upheld 
what serious men regarded as the manifest abuses of the 
hierarchy So pleased was he mth his own discourse that 
he wrote it out in the fom of inclusions, and sent them 
to his fnends, deeming that they would be held true by all 
men learned In divimty and the Canon Law. The result 
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proved otherwise, when denunciatioti rather than acclaun 
broke forth from both the learned and the Ignorant At 
tempts were made to censure him, but the episcopal SU" 
thonties showed themselves leoieot to this enor, even 
though soon afterwards it came to him to speak shghtmgly 
of the aothonty of the great Church Fathers 

Fecock himself was not a bishop but a preacher as 
well as writer He seems to have believed in the positions 
taken m his argument, which in fact accorded with the 
practices of tiis order So he cooiinued writing, producing 
many tracts His prejudices and arcumstances led on to 
the composition of his most interesting work, the Repres- 
sor of overmuch blaming (willing was the old word he 
used) the clrrgv In that be viodjceted bis opinions wt* 
arguments verity leading back through Abaelard to the 
ihtijione na'uw of Engeoa, and with the occasional en>* 
ployment of such critical historic lasight as had not been 
tfhowB by Occam or Marsigbo or Wyclif, or any mao in- 
deed except Lorentius Valla, who about the same tuna 
likewise was exposing the spnnousness of * Consumtina's 
Dooaton ” Before relating Fecock’s further nse and luck* 
less downfall it were well to make some mention of the 
contents of his book * 

The Reprwjor pnmanly directs Itself against those 
tenets of the ‘ lay party ' (I e the Lollards) which make 
Senpture to be the ecte and sufficient rule of hfe, sad hold 

S Pecoclt Rtpreuor is edited with sn Introduction, by C. Bsb* 
ington in the Rolls Senes <1860) A full account ot the bootc U 
Eiven m Gairduer s Lollarify and ihe Rttormaieon etc^ Vol f 
p 202 sqd (MacRiiUan, 1908) Petock la Repmsor pp 3SCI'366 
arsues at some lenstb eraimt Cbe fnicb of the story of the reprov* 
mg angel a vo «e at Ihc tune when CoialantiM mads his Donation, 
and Chen against (he histone*! fact of my such great doaaiion 
having been made by Coastanlme Me Is seeking to show (hat 
the (emporahljei ^ the Cbweb came onreproved by any angela 
voice, from other times and tooroea. Very different was the IdWoI 
Of Valias be falsa erediia ConsltaitM donallone, which by closer 
criucism showed that documcDt to have been a forgery Pecoct 
wrote a few years later than Valla, but without knowledge of the 
Latter s argument 
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that meek and godly and ignorant man can understand 
Scnpture as well as the educated clergy By overthrowmg 
this position, Pecock prepares the way for a full justifica- 
tion of many clerical practices and ordinances which are 
not, explicitly at least, commanded by Scnpture His attack 
upon the scnptural fetishism of the lay party and his ex- 
alting of reason’s doom of ktnde (the judgment of the law 
of reason), and the education and skill peitauung to its due 
exercise, is of interest as well as portent For these tenets 
of the ’ lay party” were to exercise enormous influence, 
and even reach dominance in Punian England, while in 
Pecock’s book we hear two voices opposing them, the one 
voice that of tradition and church usage, and the other 
that of reason implanted in man but duly tramed by the 
accepted discipline and accumulated wisdom of the ages 
The first error of ius fay patty is that Cimsuans should 
hold no ' govemauoce” (ordinance) to be “the service or 
the law of Cod, save it which is grounded is Holy Senp- 
true " They are set so fast ui this 

“irowiag Of holding that whenever any clerk 
affermeth to them any govemaunce contrary to their wit 
or plesaunce, though it be fufl open and full surely in 
doom of reason, and therefore surely in moral law of 
kiode, which is law of God for to be done, yet they anon 
asken, ‘Where grouodcst thou it m the New Testament?’ 
or m the Old ‘in susb place which is not by the New 
Testament revoked?’ " 

The second error In which they are get is 
“that whatever Chnstian man or woman be meek in 
spirit and will for to undentand truly Holy Scnpture, 
shall without fail find the tnie understanding of Holy 
Scnpture m whatever place be or she shall read and 
study, though it be in the Apocalypse or anywhere else, 
and the more meek be ot she be, the sooner he or she 
shall come mto the very true and due understanding of 
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And the thud error is that these meek understaodeis 
will listen to DO argument from aoy clerk. 

Pecock proceeds to set out as counter considerations 
the value of logic and the Irrefra^le conclusion of the 
syllogism, “though all the angeb 1st heaven would say and 
hold that thillr conclusion were not tine ” He deemed it 
would be ft great advantage if the common people ought 
Study logic la their mother tongue All this, however, is 
but prelinunaiy to the deeper lauonahsm of his argument. 
Herein in the first place be argues that it is not the office 
of Senpture to “ground any goveniaunce of deed or serv- 
ice of God, or any law of God or any truth, which man's 
reason by nature may find, leam and know ” pecoefc^t 
pocitions are more interesting tbaa his argumeDts u their 
support, for these are often cumbered with redundant 
logic, and the form is not as good as that of thinemh cen 
tuiy echolasttcissL His poteouc sometimes gets the better 
of his bumor, as when m showug that Scripture does not 
contain all that is needed for man’s guidance, he points 
out the meagreness of its teaching upon matnmony, 
amounting not to “the hundivdth part of the leaching upon 
matrimony which I teach in my book on matnmoo), and 
yet who wiH read will find the teaching of that book Lttle 
enough or over little for to teach all that is necessary to be 
learned snd known upon matrunoiiy ** 

While Senpture dc^ not ground the ihmgs of reason it 
requires and assumes the use of reason. If Senpture bids a 
man be hist to his neighbor, reason teacheth him the same, 
and what justice is must be found In reason and not in 
Senpture Chrut changed the cciemomal law of the Old 
Testamenf, but not the moral law, but added some new 
sacraments And the said low of kutde was before both 
Testaments, and was “not grounded in Holy Senpture. but 
m the book of the law of kinde wntten in men's souls with 
thefingrmf God " 

Havmg cstabhshed his first main conclusion, Pecock 
puts the following portentous corollary. 
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“that whenever m Holy Scrtpture or out of Holy 
Scripture be wntten any point of any govemauace of 
the said law of Icmde it is more verily written m the book 
of man's soul than m the outward book of parchment 
or velum, and if any seeming discord be betwixt the 
words written in the outward book of Holy Scnpture 
and the doom of mason wntten in man's soul and heart, 
the words so wntten ought to be expounded and in- 
terpreted and brought for to accord with the doom of 
mason m thilk matter, and the doom of reason ought 
not for to be expounded, glossed, interpreted and 
brought for to accord with the said outward wntiog m 
Holy Scnpture " 

Evidently the oninterpmted letter of Scnpture is not 
the supreme law wiih Pccock 
Although Scnpcufc is not the ground of “natural or 
moral governauace or truth into whose fisdiog, learning, 
and knowing man's reason may by himself come,” neve^ 
tbeless it witoesseth these ordinances and truths not 
grounded in it, reaundmg and exorting men to perform 
and fulfil the same PecoeV. further concludes that “the 
whole office and work into which Cod ordained Holy 
Scnpture is for to ground articles of faith and for to re- 
heane and wjtoesj moral truths of Jaw of jemde grounded 
m moral phQosophy, that is to say is the doom of rea- 
son,” ’’ And the greater part of God s Jaw iot man on earth 
Is grounded “m the mwatd book of the law of kmde and 
oI moral phflosophy,” the tmths for example, that there 
IS one God, creator of ail, that man is made for an end 
which is umon with God On the other band, without 
moral philosophy no man can know the whole law of God 
So all unlearned persons ol the lay party ought to make 
much of the cletb who are Icamed in moral philosophy, 

^ Pecock SWIM lo go bsck to Dobs Scona for bu poacica “that 
the faculty of the said mml philosophy and the faculty of pure 
divinity or the Holy SenptOR be two diverse faculties, each of 
them having tus proper boends sod maiis, and each of them 
having his proper truths and cooclasions,” 
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that the cleiks may help them nghtly to tmderstand Senp- 
ture 

llieti as It -were to comfort and assure himself of the 
validity of his positions, Pecock boldly puts forth these 
words 

"If any man make of Holy Scnpttue and appnse It, 
even as truth is and no mom than truth is. God is there- 
in pleased, and if any man wiQ make of Holy Senpture 
or any ereature in heaven or in earth more than truth is. 
God IS therein displeased And further thus If any man 
be feared lest be trespass to God if he will make over 
little of Holy Senpture, vluch u the outward wntmg of 
the Old Testament and the New, I ask why is lie not 
afeared lest be make over bttle and appnse over httle 
the uward Senpture of the before spoken law of kiode 
wnttea by Cod hnnself u man's souk when he made 
man’s soul to his image and likeness? Of which inward 
Senpture Paul tpeakeih, Romans u. For certes this m- 
ward book or Senpture of law of kinde is more necessary 
to Qinstion men, and is more wonhy than is the out- 
ward Bible and the cuoning thereof, as far as they both 
treat of the more part of Cod s law to man.” 

Long before Peeock's tuoe scbolastic theologians, in- 
cludmg the great Aquinas, had exalted the lex naturalts 
abose the decrees of secular and even eccl e siastical au- 
thority Its source was the summa ratio In Deo existens, 
as Aquinas puts it, which man may perceive by the bgbt 
or judgment of his natural reason, — an idea wlucb is not 
far removed m significance from Peeock’s doom of kinde. 
tJncooditional supremacy was ascribed to this lex natit- 
raks, even as the same was ascribed to the fus dninum 
revealed in Holy Senpture These two supremacies had 
been kept in close accord. Bot Peeock’s argumentation 
With Its emphasis on (he toward Sc rip ture of the law of 
kind, m contrast or possible opposition with “the outward 
Bible,” opened yawning gulb of rauonalisra, — and such 
Were not closed by our audior’s handling of the objection 
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that experience often shows that judgments of reason are 
JalLWtf, whereas “Holy Scripture is a reverend (tiag Mid 
worthy, since by and from u flie Chnstian Church of God 
taJcelb her faith ** It js pcssiWe moreover that oar bishop 
was not free from inconsistency in despising the narrow 
trust m Scripture of unaided and unteachable ignorance, 
and yet relying on the sometimes fatal “doom of reason” 
guided by policy and intetesl and passion One cannot 
refram from quotmg a passage of great interest and even 
charm, m which be points to the danger of rash Bible 
reading A “great cause,” says he, of the enors of the 
“lay party” is this, 

“that the reading m the Bible, namely m the historical 
laarrative] pans of the Old Ttstament and of the Nt«, 
u much delectable and sweet, and draweth the readers 
leto a devotion and a love of God, and from love and 
deiBte [delight] of the world . . And then because 
the said reading was to them so graceful and so deleo 
table, and the said end so profitable, it fell into their 
conceit for to trow full soon that Cod had made 
or purveyed the Bible lo men's behoof after or by the 
unerest degree of his power and cunning for to so ot- 
dain, nod therefore all the whole Bible (or as some 
trowed, the New Testament} should contain all that 
IS to be done in the law sod service lo Cod by Christian 
men, without need (P have therewith any doctnne And 
. soothly It has been said to me thus, ‘that never 
man erred by reading or studymg in the Bible’ 
notwithstanding that there is no book wntten in the 
world by which a man shall rather [sooner] take occa- 
sion for to err" 

Pecock thought there was a dearth of clergy learned m 
logic, moral philosophy and divinity, to expound Senp- 
ture, hence heresy had become rife among the laity, — 
and the Img would have been better occupied m rooting 
it out than in eonquenng France The subsequent three 
pans of his book (we have beai drawing only from part 
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I) are devoted to the defense {as against the lay party) 
of images and pilgrimages, of the revenues of the clergyr 
of the ranks and degrees antong the clergy, of the 
fulness of papal and episcopal decrees, and of the rehgiouS 
orders Evidmtly the matter of this book contained very 
much that should have been pleasing to the church 
authorities, yet for its dangerous arguments and for it$ 
author*! views unguardedly espre«ed elsewhere, thi* 
zealous prelate was brought lu gnef But not inuuediatc!y> 
for be was translated to the richer see of Chichester 
1450, through the interest of the I>uke of Suffolk an® 
the Bubop of Norwich who were suspected of co/spheity 
m the supposed murder of Duke Humphrey. Pecock's 
former patroni The downfall of these hated lords kft 
him defenceless and detested He was then writing h>t 
Treatise on Faith, m which he was again busy sustaimnS 
the clergy by arguments that rather tend^ to undernus* 
thus ude&ibU end pQSA\b\y ^b'adOT<^^l forth te~ 

ligious tokrationl He was a man not ^together fortunate 
in hu arguments and hts zeal The bate of the lords tem- 
poral and spiritual broke oat agamst Mm m a council 
at Westminster in 1457 It was said that he bad pooh- 
poohed the Doctors of the Oiurcb. had made a new cree*3 
of his owB. pecoefc and bis books were brought up foe 
exanunatioa before the Aicbbidiop at Lambeth We am 
not very credibly informed as to the actual dispute, ao^ 
the method and substance of bis exanunatioa The aC- 
counts are from his cDcmies He was condemned fot 
many of tus conclusions, the archbishop in a cunous clos- 
ing speech (as reported not very rebably), offering hijn 
the choice of public abjuration or bemg made “as (ho 
food of hre and fuel for the burning ” 

Katurally, perhaps one may say pitifully, he elected 
to abjure bis errors, and before a vast crowd at Paul’s 
Cross, made a full recastauon and abject confession of 
error and presumpftoo, and with his own hand delivered 
hiS books to be burned His works were also burnt Bt 
Ozford, and doggerel verses expressed the contempt i“ 
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which men chose to hold him After various appeals and 
measures, the shorn hereUc was consigned to permanent 
detention in a chamber of the abbey of Tbomey m Cam- 
bndgeshire * 

Much of out mfoimation regarding Pecock comes from 
the Liber Ventatum (otherwise called Dicuonantm Theo- 
logicum) of an orthodox contemporary who hated him 
well, Doctor Thomas Gascoigne ^ Pecock may have been 
m this Doctor's inmd when the latter was defimng * Haeret- 
icus” in his Dictionary, and stating as the first chaiac- 
tcnsiic of the tnbe that they do not follow the authority 
of the Scriptures but the pointings (sensum) of human 
reason They are men of lust, yet endowed with ardent 
and acute minds, for only men so gifted can construct a 
heresy, and they change from one contrary error to an- 
other 

Gascoigne was a man of birth and property, greatly 
respected at his nmversity of Oxford, where be was chosen 
chancellor more than once, bis integnty and bis loyalty to 
church and crown were above all cavU This exemplary 
doctor's Dictiorunum gives a motley picture of the e^es- 
lastical debasement of his tones Its illustrations are vivid 
and direct, and filled with vaned interest and entertain- 
ment as he tells of the preferment of boys and drunken 
fools to bishoprics, and of a bishop drawmg revenue from 
the concubinage of his clergy i® The author opposed 
the Lollards and also detested their opponent Pecock, he 
was a fearless and constant denouncer of those evils wluch 
later moved Luther to revolt, to wit, papal pardons, m- 

S For these uncertaio facts see Babmitoa's latroductioo. asd 
R. L. Poole s article In the Dictionary of National Biography 
Apparently Pecock a exasuoatioo dwelt mainly on matters other 
than those arousing our interest in him 

S Edited with a full introduction by Thorold Rogers (Otford, 
1881) Dr Gairdoer gives much of interest from it in his LoUardy, 
etc 1 p 243 tqq 

ro Gower m Mlrour de tOmme lines 20149 20160 speaks of 
deans drawing revenue from harl^ Macaulays ed. of Gower, 
French Works (Clarendon Press) 
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diligences, and dispensations from ooerons duties Also 
he set aa example ot abstcaboa trom the fruits of ec- 
clesiastical abuses, plural preferments and the Lice For 
the reform of all these evils he could find no place but 
Rome to look to, and at the same time he was convinced 
that the condition of the papal court was such that noth- 
ing good could come from it He had no thought of revolt, 
and an extract from his book will show how utter and how 
sweeping and yet how devoid either of revolutionary in- 
tent, or of hope of refonn within the Church, might be 
the rebukes and upbraidings of a churchman 

‘ For Rome as a singular and chief wild beast ha* laid 
waste the vineyard of the Church, by reserving to them- 
selves [i e to the Roman Cuna] the elecuoos of the 
bishops, that none may confer an episcopal church on 
anyone unless he first pay the annates or fiistfniits and 
reteniie of the vacant church Likewise she has de« 
sixoyed the vineyard ot the Church ot Cod by annulhog 
the elecuoos of all bishops in England. Likevnse she 
destroys the Church by promoting enl men as the king 
and himself [i e the Pope] agree Likewise Rome as a 
wild beast has ravaged llie chuicbes by annulling all 
the elections of bishops made m cathedral churches, 
ordaining that all elections of bishops pertain to the 
Apostolic Chamber, to wit, to the decision of the pope 
and his cardinals Likewise because Rome does not 
name anyone bishop save whmn the pope and cardinals 
choose as bishop or archbishop, havmg rendered and 
prepaid at Rome thousands of marks in fruits and 
havmg made gifts to the Roman or papal courtiers ” 
Time and again Gascotgoe deefarcs and tosconees his 
proofs, that the pope, even if he would, dared not take 
measures for reform, from fear of poison or death by 
open violence 

11 See n> 76 tqq, t6 sqq.. 92 sqq.. and IIS sqq of Reger'S 
edii OD. 
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This moch has been said of Pecock and Gascoigne bfr- 
cause they are interesting people, and also in order to 
cover the barrenness of the record of the “lay par^^ 
through the fifteenth century Yet one feels or may i^r 
Its inarticulate existence, representing m those disturbed 
and bloody English decades a certain laicmng of hfe and 
opinion m England, as opposed to sacerdotalism or e^ 
clesiasticism, and perhaps monkery There was scant feel- 
ing that church lands were sacrosanct. In 1410 the Com- 
mons petitioned for their confiscation in part or altogether; 
and through this century far fewer monastenes were 
founded, whde foundations of hospitals and schwb and 
colleges mcrcased Undoubtedly by the time of Heniy 
VIIls accession, there was a wide lay mtelhgena m 
England, msiructed or largely ignorant, yel 
the acceptance of Protestant ideas from the Consent, 
and ready at the royal behest to separate from papal Rome. 



Chapter 4 


Social Discontent and 
Lutheran Influence: Tyndale 


Turnikg the paces of Oascoicnf, one hears the reso- 
sant echoes of ancient denunciations— of mankind, of 
knights and bourgeoisie, and so often of the Church These 
satires or denunciations might be general or specifically 
pointed at the particular abuse or enme Much also has 
been recorded, or more lately has been written, upon the 
state of the aurch in England, and especially «poQ «« 
state of Its monastencs, at the time when Henry VIII 
bestrode the throne Yet just bow good or bad the 
Church and Its monastencs were, one quencs still 
The Church had been and still vras part of English 
society, m which the gentry were the favorite sons, and 
estates were mhented from one generation to the next 
The landed classes furmshed the Church’s maintenance, 
and the nobility and gentry put their younger sons and 
needy relations mto the bishopnes and other goodly bene- 
fices This regular operation of family interest was but 
one removed from the law of inhcntance of secular landed 
estates It was much the same in Germany and elsewhere 
The condition of the Church paralleled that of society 
at large, it was not abnormally bad, but merely permeated 
with normal human slackness, selfishness, materialism 
and Ignorance, with occasion^ instances of a better 
energy and enlightenment m ttt upper or lower orders 

7S 
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The monasteties possessed large revenues or small, the 
deniaeos managed theit fat lands, or subsisted leanfy, 
generally they lived slacUy enough and like normal 
human beings, were disinclined to exert themselves be- 
yond the goading o{ their needs The monastencs also 
exercised chanty and hospitality, and the richer ones pro- 
vided funds for the support of s^olars at the universities 
Probably the poorer monastencs sverc spmtually the more 
squalid and inert. 

Sadly general statemenis these, sounding like truismsl 
the clergy are part of society, and made what they are by 
education, convention and cnvtronment, they are good or 
bad but on the whole teading by virtue of their educa- 
tion, to be a little belter than the corresponding upper or 
middle classes from which they are drawn And as one 
part of soaety Is jealous of another, and not apt to sympa' 
thize with Its difficulties and temptations, so the laity 
tended to be captious as to the clergy, and to envy them 
the wealth which they did not seem to cam It was thus 
m England, as we might assnme, if we were not so in- 
formed. 

The matter may, however, be regarded in another light 
There come tunes when some order m society fads to 
function in comspondence with the demands of society 
at large Or the Ideas cooveoDooally represented by a 
certain order may no looger meet the best thoughts of 
cootemporanes This touches the clergy and their fuse- 
tions rbe needs of soaety, and its somewhat clearer 
or advancing ideas, may pass beyond the current observ- 
ances and practices of the Church And therefore, from 
t his point of view, the qucsiicui of chuicli abuses and 
clerical eomplion resolves itself into the question whether 
the habits of the clergy and the methods and mstitubons 
of the established religion fittingly correspond with the 
ideas, and meet the needs, of the time An answer In 
the negative means that Churrfi and clergy are no longer 
suited to the time, and refonn is needed Contemporary 
verdicts will declare that Qiurdi and clergy are corrupt. 


Pucontmt wd tbe tuthersn Influence / 77 
The clergy may be as good, as moral, as the laity, or 
eves better, but methods aad mstitutioos. aad perhaps 
principles of bebef, need refashioning What is called for, 
IS the application of intelligence and the best available 
knowledge m matters of religion. 

In fact, to make one mote general statement before 
tonung to speciSc illustration of the English situation, it 
may be said that the German, French, and Enghsh ref- 
ormations represent mteDectual advance, rather than 
moral or religious improvement, except as the latter is 
mvolved m the former For example, to give tip image 
worship, tehes, pilgrimages, and mdeed to renounce the 
authonty of the Roman bi^op. was to become more m- 
telLgent, rather than better 

hi the reign of Henry VUI two currents, or perhaps 
three, of popular cnticism assailed the established Church 
Distinguishable m ongm, in iheir working they tended 
to unite The one was the sumvmg loosely heterodox 
dissent of the so^alled ' 1^ party”, which was no longer 
(if It ever was) a or anythmg so concrete and 

articulate The other cuireot, confusedly Lutheran or 
Zwinglian, came from the Contment, where it also may 
have bad its ancient sources But in England it represented 
the “new learmng ” Thirdly, if one will, social and eco- 
nomic discontent, the stress of poverty, the sense of dis- 
advantage This was aggravated by the enclosure of parks 
and pastures by great proprietors, which dispossessed 
many tenants, and by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may have thrown <mt of employment ten per cent 
of the Kingdom’s population i Such sense of povei^ and 

S A tract on '*tbe decay of England by the great multitude of 
sheep" (Early Eng. Test Soc E^ra senes XIII) wntten about 
!S50 m the reign of Edward VI shows with statistics and calcu 
lations the vast nambei of plawr tendered idle by ihe enclosing of 
arable land for pasture See also on the economic evds of Edward s 
tunc Crowley s PelitiOH against the Oppressors of ihe Poor Com 
moiu in Stiype Ecclesiasticat Afemoriali II, U, p 217 (Chapter 

xvH), siso tb n. n. Chapter xxm 
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oppression had always made part of the indigenous coi^ 
demnauon of the clergy* wealth, and readily combined 
with the ‘ new learning ’ when it came from the Contment. 
Indeed one may say that most icfonus which have issued 
out of Christianity against ita own corruptions, as tn^ 
have been called for by the avance and lusts of 
and prelates and nch seculars so have they earned the 
motive of reheving the distress of the poor In some way 
they oil seem popular movement*, and to represent some 
assertion of popular right* as against the oppression of 
the nch So had it been wilh Wythf and the LollMds, 
so was It with the Lutheran reform. In spite of * 

violent protests, and so was it to be m England. Th“^ 
although distinguishable, these three factors in Enghsh 
sixteenth century disaffection toward the Church ortOT 
joined together, and became as indigenous sou, with 
native harrowiogs and foreign lofoiming seed 

It was none too easy for clever contemporanes to dis- 
tinguish them, and dispute arose as to which cause to 
ascribe the dissatisfacuoo (the degree was m dispute) 
with the Church A notable debate took place between 
a clever lawyer, Saiat-Gennaii, and Sir Tbomas More, la 
the years 1532 and 1533. when the Kmg already had 
proceeded far m his confiict with the pope Saint-Oerman 
contended that “the division between ipintuahue and 
temporahne,” m other words, the laity’s dissatisfaction 
with the wealth and laxity of the clergy, was both general 
and of long standing, while More msisled that it WM 
special or local, and of recent ongm “The division is 
nothmg such as this man makes it, and is grown as great 
as It IS only smcc Tyndale’s books and Fnth’s and Fnai 
Barnes’ began to be spread abroad”* 
a The tracts in i}untIon «re Chnstopher Saint-German, s ^*" 
lofue in Enghsh trtwern a Student 9f Lay/ and a Doctor oj 
Ity A Treatise concerning the dmsion benaeen the tpirilueliW 
and tempnrahtie A Dyalosue between Iko Englishmen 
one Is called Salem and Ihe other Bftance and Mores 
and Debellacron of Salem and finance The controversy is giv«“ 
in Gaaqnet, Eve of the Refoimalitm 
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Probably Saint-Gennan wtis nght m contending that 
the disaffection was old, m its roots at least, and that it 
was then general, and More was doubtless right m asenb* 
mg its current prevalence largely to the recently dissem- 
mated literature That contained soaal protest as well 
as rehgious novelty; yet the proportions vaned with the 
writers Instances may be given first of those m which 
the social protest outbulks all else, and then of those in 
nhich principles of religious reform ore clear and trench* 
ant 

To the former belongs the famous Supphcacion of 
Beggars wntten by one Simon Fish about the year 1528 
or 1529, who had already fled the kingdom, through fear 
of Cardinal Wolsey For the Caidmal was enraged gainst 
him for acting m a pby a part which travestied his Grace 
Then he wrote the SuppUcacton of Beggars, when wniy 
VIII came by and secreUf read Henry hked tie bwk 
so well that he sent word to Fish that be could safe^ 
xetuni to the realm, which is a proof that it was a diattmo 
against the clergy, and bad no theological heresy; for 
Henry was as jealous of his orthodoxy as be was Open 
to complamts against the Church which he was battering 
The burden of the piece is the 
through the wealth, avance, and extomon of the cle^ 
They are no shepherds, but ravenous wolves, all of them 
“Bistops. AbboB, Pnon. DracoM, Ai^cic^om, 
SuBragam, Pnesis, Monte, Canons f? 

and tomnan And who is abla to nnmbnr tins 
lavmons sort, wbicb (totting aD Utar aside) hare 
begged so mportnnately that they have gotten mM 
then hands more than a thud part o, yon t R a^ 
The goodhest lordships, manors, tods and temtones 
are theus Besides this, they have the tenth part of all 
the com, meadow, p»lu^ grass, ™'i 


tniTV, honey, wax, 


cheese and butter Yea, 


and they look so narrowly upon their profits, that the 
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poor wjves must be countable to them of every 
egg or else she getteth not her nghts at Easter, shall 
be taken as an heretic . What money pull they m 
by probates of testaments, pnvy uihcs . . and at their 
first masses? Evety man and child that is buned must 
pay somewhat for masses and dinges to be sung for 
him or else they will accuse the deads friends and 
etecutors of heresy ** 

The invective, which is addressed to the King, pusses 
on to other evactions, and the enormous mulcting of the 
Realm by the beggmg Friars The clergy get h^f ^ 
revenues of the entire Realm And they are bad No 
man s wife or daughter is safe from them, none may for 
certain know his own chfld They draw women from 
their husbands, and spteadi disease Why should not you, 
the King, punish them as you do other ineD? Through 
them, your people are beggars and thieves They «« 
stronger u ParUament than ymirseU Who dares lay 
any charge agauist them, when ‘ so captive are your laws 
unto them, that no man that they list to excommunicate^ 
may be ndmitled to sue any netioa m any of your courts 
The only color for these exactions is “that they say that 
tliey pray for us to God, to deliver our souls out of the 
pams of purgatory" But niai^ learned men deem purga- 
tory “a thing invented by the covetousness of the *P^^' 
uahty ” The only remedy is to be nd of them "Tie 
these holy idle thieves to the carts, to be w hipped naked 
about every market town lill they fall to labor, that they, 
by their importunate begging take not away the alms that 
the good Christian people would give unto us sore, 
potent, miserable people, your bedesmen " Then shall 
crime and poverty dimmish, your people shall obey you, 
the loamage vows shall be kept, the commons increase m 
numbers and in wealth, and the gospel shall be preached. 

This exaggerated diatribe is only here and there hereti- 

8 Edited by I M Cowper, Early English Text Society. Extra 
Senea Xin (1871) 
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cal, as when it hints that pnests were better married, and 
that purgatory is their invention, also m its implication 
that they do not preach the gospel Yet Sir Thomas 
More, in the lengthy answer which he immediately wrote, 
seized upon this denial of purgatory as his starting point. 
He termed his tract The Supplication of Souls, and opened 
it with the heart rendmg cry of souls m Purgatory, ‘ poor 
prisoners of God,” implonog ibcir late spouses, kmdred 
and companions not to forget them, but “rather by yoitt 
good and charitable means vouchsafe to deliver us hence 
Purgatory was mdeed a cardinal Catholic doctrine, and 
quite as essential for the lengthening of the Church’s 
purse as for the shortening of the pains of the departed 
More devotedly upheld purgatory, as be did every Catho- 
lic doctrine 

Any attack upon clencal abuses or exlortions was ludy 
to disparage some doctrine of the Church Whether the 
disparagement was incidental or a direct assault, would 
usually depend on the writer’s interest, since he was not 
likely to be an unconditional accepter of Church teach* 
mgs In the aatecnth century any active opponent of 
Church abuses was apt to be a heretic, or liable to be- 
come one This holds true of the authors of tracts against 
the clergy, and even of those which were occupied with 
economic abuses and the ouscry of the people Belonging 
to the latter was the Comptayni of Roderic Mors, ‘ some- 
time a gray fnar” by Henry Bnnklow, written in 1542 
Its premise is that all men should obey the laws of Prmce 
and Parhament when not contrary to God’s law even 
then none should resist violcnUy, but suffer death rather 
than obey The theme of the tract is the cconormc dis- 
tress caused by oppressive or unproper laws and prac- 
tices Between the year 1529. when the Supphcacion of 
Beggars appeared, and 1542, the date of the “Complaynt, 
Henry had wrenched En^and from the papacy, and had 
permitted changes in the services of the Church, as the 

* Early Eng Text Soc., Extra Senes XXIL 
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mood was on iim, or foitign relation! reived. B”* ““"J 

w,th vtsoroni hand he nphdd Cathohe ilnSr”' 

lash innovatots, a! wiU be aeen heieaftei ^5= 

had been anppie.red, end there landi leired by the W. 

01 dehveied to hia loUoweii, »bo reonld hold them M 

and become a power in the realm opposed to p P 

toratioQe _ ■ . - 

The Compfoynr of Roderie Mors fin* 
against those wicVed teapients of abbey ^ 

rLed the rents, or evicted the tenants who could show 
no leases “What a shame « th« to the 7?. 

we say we have received the Gospel of Chrirt, ^ 

IS worse now tn this maitcr than it was over nny . . 
score years, when we had but the Pope's Jawr^s 
as It was, for then leases were not taiown. 
that in the former tunes landlords, lay and 
monly accepted such rents as the tenanu, Irom i 
son had pad The new landlords were squeezing tne 
last penny from the land. . <». ,wi« 

•Look weU upon this, ye Chn*«“,tmftes«s. for 
mhansine of rents is not cily against the conmon » 
but also, at length, shall be the chiefest 
pTUcipal commodity of this realm- For wi^ - 

ordinate inhansmg of rents . must needs m 
tiungi dear, as well pertaining to the back as to tn j” 
to the most great damage of all the King’s subjects, 
men only except” BrinVlow argues that the 
rents is the root of all economic evils If they . 
duced, English cloth couM be produced more Cti^ 
and would find a better market. With high prices rj 
one eateth out another ~ . j , »nnds 

Another trouble is the forfeiting of the I^ds o gw 
of those who are executed lor treason or other ® ’ 

which then: wives and children are reduced tf 
Another is the enclosmg of pariis, forests ma > 
the deer destroy the neighboring crops, while a m 
be hanged for kiUing the beast devouring his com & 
“The thing is too manifest. God grant the King gt^cc 
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pnll cp a great part of his own parks, and to compel his 
lords, kmghts, and gentlemen to pull up all theirs by the 
roots and to lei out the ground to the people at such 
reasonable pnee as they may live at [by] their bands 
Ye lords, see that ye abuse not the blessmg of the nehes 
and power which God has lent you, and remember, that 
the earth u the Lords, and not yours” 

The tract passes to the abuse of the selling of wards 
for ill assorted mamages, Iqr which adultery mcreases, 
then to the old story of the law’s delay and cost, and the 
pitiful stale of prisoners lodged hke hogs, lymg m prison 
for years without tnaL Moreowr, when men are accused 
by the bishops for their preachmg, they should not be 
suffered to he m the Bishops’ prisons, which are the 
prisons of their accusers ‘ Why should not both parties 
be put in prison till the matter be tried, as well as one? 
Then the bishops would not be so hasty in accusing 
He turns again to the Chnrcb lands ‘ When an Anti- 
christ of Rome durst op^y . walk up and down 
through England,” he and his chddren had the wit to 
get the best lands there, and goodly parsonages and vicar- 
ages Yet alms were given, through the monks and the 
distress of the poor relieved, who now utterly lack support 
By the confiscation of the abbey lands, the matter is 
mended as the devil mended the old woman s leg, by 
breaking it altogetherl ‘My lord parsons” are thieves 
and robbers, who entered not by the door of the shecfH 
fold but by act of Parliament, and the temporal landlords 
now even exceed the spintuahty in covetousness 

The ttact wanders on through the vaned abuses trou- 
bling the realm, and turns to the need of reform m reli- 
gion which was unrefonned enough m these last years 
of Henry VIII, m spite of severance from Rome Let 
men leave off calling upon creatures in heaven and earth, 
and worship one God only and rely on one mediator, 
Jesus Chnst Away with hrfy days and idols and images, 
and auncular confession. Let the pnests marry, if they 
will ‘But now through Gods help, to bring these godly 
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sets to a good and ^)dly puipose ye must first 
down with all yout vam chantries * all your proud col 
leges of canons, and specially your foticed wolves the 
bishops leave diem ao temporal possessions, but only 
a competent livmg Now for the good of these ebso' 
Incs colleges, and bishops, for the Lords sake take no 
example at the distribution of the ab^ goods and lands 
but look rather far jocir eradition to the godly pohtio of 
the ChnsUan Germans ut this case”-— a last recommenda* 
tion disclosing the influence of the Gtnaaa reform upon 
the writer He points out bow the bishops* wealth should 
be distributed among the poor of ci^ and country, with 
part of It given to the Ki^ 

But the “pope's ihavehngs” sdH blaspheme Holy Wnt, 
and men are impriKiocd for reading it. **Tbe pope re* 
xnaineth wholly still in England save only that his name 
u banished. For why? fua body (which be (he bishops 
and other shavelings) doth not only semain but also 
bis (ad which be his filthy tradiucas, wicked laws and 
beggarly cetemotues yea and the whole body of his 
pestiferous canon law” Every bishop now » pope and 
antiebnsti And never were they so eager to defend the 
pope as since the Kmg took from bun the bibute The 
bo^ of the realm is stiO oppressed. We remam "in a 
perpetual bondage and spintual captivity ” The tract closes 
with a cry So England tn wake from sleep, lest her blood 
be upon faer head 

This long tract was writte n m those years of Hemy's 
cruel reactionary orthodo;^, as was the same wnter’s 
later “Lamentation of a Oinstian against the City of 
London ’ which was prmted in Nuremberg in 1545 * Its 
cry has become even sbnller, ns cry against idolatry, and 
lament for the rejection oC Chnst s Testament. The bishops 
are nbommations and the greatest idol is the Mass “1^ 
ye not see how the whore of Babylon hath altered the 
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supper of the Lord, whjct was instituted to have the 
blessed Passion m contmual remembrance?” 

Two ‘Supplications” also beloag to these last repres- 
sive years of Henry, when the poor may have felt the 
oppression of the bishops and many beneficed clergy as 
bitterly as ever m the days when the pope was still the 
ghostly lord of England Both tracts are anonymous The 
one, belonging to the year 1544 is entitled “A Supplica- 
aon to our most Soveraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the 
Eyght", and the other, of the year before Henry died 
(1546) IS entitled “A Supplication of the Poore Com- 
mons ” t Both denounce the ignorance, slothfulness, ava- 
nce and oppressive wealth of the clergy, and the laws 
which load them with unearned benefices, and forbid the 
poor to read the Word of God It is * the crafty policy 
of the clergy to keep the knowledge of Cod s Word ttom 
all men, that they might mdulge their avance and iniqut 
hes”,— and thus oounsh the ungodly trust in masses for 
the dead by which meo are uspovenshed. Even the 
studies of the clergy may work lU 'It is a dangerous 
thing to admit one to be a spiritual pastor, whose profes- 
sion and study all his youth hath been m decrees and 
popish laws For such a study, for the most part, ingen- 
dereth a popish heart” The King should abolish the 
great lordships of the bishops, who live like heathen 
princes, having too much worldly busmess and authonty 
If this were reformed, faith would abound 

The second tract denounces those same “sturdy beg- 
gars" as It calls the clergy, and inveighs against the 
statutes which permitted only the wealthy laity to have a 
Bible m their houses, and forbade men to read the Scrip- 
tniTJ la the Churches ^anog service Cunous Jaws we 
think them, to prevent the misunderstanding of Senpture! 
Words of reproachful wanuog are addressed to the king 


1 Both pnated la Buiy Ea(. Test Soe^ Extra Senes XIIL 
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“Oh gracious Pnace, here are wc, your natural and 
most obedient Lege |)copIc, constrained to forget (with 
sU hcimblc sub/cctioa «« speah it) that we are of sa 
two and by the ordinanec of God your roost bouoden 
subjects, and to call to rtroembraace that by our second 
birth wc arc your hrothen and fellow servants (al- 
though in a much inferior nuustiy) m the household of 
the Lord our God We beseech you (most dear 
SoWKJga) even ta tbe hope jou have in tbe redem^ 
tion by Christ, that you call to remembrance that dread- 
ful day, when your Highness shall stand before the 
judgment scat of God in no more reputabon than one 
of those nuscrable creatarcs which do tow daOy die 
m the streets (or Jach of tbeir due portion wherewith 
you and your nobles do reward those gnaionical elbow- 
hoogers, your chaplains “ 

“nw aothor teDs a story of ooe of these parsstlical 
chaplauis nding abroad for his pasume, baviag with hjni, 
as bis custom was a scroll la which were wnttto the 
naoies of the parishes of wtneb he was the parsoo. 

“Ke espied a church standing upon a fair hiQ pleas- 
antly beset with grows and plain fields, the goodly 
green meadows lying beneath the banks of a crystal- 
line nver garnished with wiUows, poplars, palm trees 
[saltowsj end alders, most beautiful to behold This 
vigilact pastor, taken with tbe sight of this temtoiial 
paradise, said unto a servant of his Robin,’ said be, 
'yonder benefice atandeth very pleasantly, I would it 
were mine’ The aervint answered. 'Why sir.’ quoth 
he it IS your own benefice.’ and named the pansh." 
The tract turns grimly to the greed of those who have 
(he abbey lands it bids the King remember his hoary 
hair, — surely he would desire to leave a Common Weale 
to his SOQ and not an island of brute beasts it bids him 
also beware of Cods judgment ‘For the blood of aO 
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them that, through your seghgence shall pensh, shall be 
requited at your hand ’* 

These protesters and dissenten may be taken to repre- 
sent currents of English social and religious disailection 
«jming down from WycM As there had been continuous 
or sporadic strains of protest against the doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church, so after Henry’s 
breach nith Rome, there continued or arose like strains 
of protest agamst the estabhshed Church of England, 
which acted with as high a hand, and, at the close of 
Henry’s rwgu, still earned well aigh the whole volume of 
Catholic doctrme, not to say supershtion — as will be 
noted more particularly From the time, however, that 
the Lutheran revolt broke out m Germany, and a corre- 
sponding movement began in Switzerland and France, 
Eogbsh dissent was stunulated and informed by ideas 
from the Conuneot, and indeed blown up into a flame by 
them, as Sir Thomas More said From that moment it be* 
comes difficult to distinguish indigenous English thoughts, 
though one can readily ideoufy as continental certain 
conceptions, hke that of justification by faith 

A general idea of what these recalcitrants were sup- 
posed to hold and teach may be gathered from articles of 
accusation brought by ecclesiastic^ authorities, who repre- 
sented, m the first mstance selected, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and in the second, the Church of England 
Humphrey Monmouth was a wealthy Zxindon draper, 
who bad entertained John Tyndale and furnished funds 
for prmting (on the Contment) his English translation of 
Scripture, and other books jn English This was shortly 
after the year 1521 when Luther was proclaimed a heretic 
m England, and his wntings and opinions prohibited In 
May 1528 Sir Thomas More and another of the Pnvy 
Counsel made search in Monmouth’s house for forbidden 
books, conuR}ttsd Moomoutb to the Tower, and laid 
charges against him in twenty four articles * These ac 

S Qivtn in Strype EccUsiBiUeal Af«mondt> I, I p 48S of Ox 
/on} cd. d 1822, p 317 in older edition. 
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cused him of adhenng to die hetesies of Luther, tod 
poiussing hts booki, and cauting (bem to be translated, 
of assisting Tyndale and otbert to translate Ibe Bible, of 
bemg conceined with the printing of detestable bottk* 
bcyoad the seas agaiast the Sacrament of the Altar and 
the observance of the Mass, ot caung flesh in Loot, of 
aflirnung that futh, without woriLs, is sufikienl to save, 
of aOegmg that the Coastituuo&s ot the Cbnrcb did i>°t 
bind men, of maintaining that we should pray only to 
God and not to the saints, (bat jalgnmagei were unproflt- 
aWe, that men should oBer to uoiges to the ^urch, 
nor set any Ught before them." that confession was bo- 
necessary, that fasts need not I* kept that papal pardons 
are nugatory Monmouth made his defense, and may haw 
been saved by the turn of the tide At all evenu he hv«d 
to die nine yean Uter, leevug a pious wiU which would 
not have been lo the taste of those who had eomoitted 
him to the Tower • 

Probably tome ei^ years ahet Mcmanouth's «oflv 
mitial, the Clergy of the Lower House m the Caaterbury 
eoavDcaboa aeknowlec^g llie King's Highness to he the 
"Supictne Head of (he Cboidb of England, accordiog to 
the commandment of OOd," and speaking doughtily uf the 
“Bishop of Rome" and his “usurped authonty," never- 
theless proceeded to protest ceitain erron and abuses 
that the sacrament of the altar is not eslremed, and people 
speak lightly of it, that extreme tmetjon a ^lued to be u 
laCTament, and that pnests are held to have no more 
authonty to adnuoistei sacraments than laymen Like- 
wise it is held that all ebureb ceiemoues, not expressly 
directed by Scripture, should be abolished, that those arc 
aatichfists who refuse the cup to the httcy, ' (hat a man 
bath BO free will”, that Cod gives ao iaowlcdge of 
Scripture to the rich, that vows ate contrary to Cbnst’s 
lehgion, that pnests should have wives, that the saints' 

9 Kis reliuon ct defense an^ ba viH an snea 
I, a Oppmia No tJOoax uidXC) 


In Suype 
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are £ot to tv re^'trrocrd, sod that jt Is piajo idol- 
atry to set lights before them, that one may chnstco a 
chad In a tub of water at home, “that the pnests’ crowns 
BTC the whore's marks of Dabyton, that the stole about 
the pnest's neck Is oothcitg else but the Sishop ol Rome’s 
rope”, that it is no sm to cat meat In Lent and on Good 
Fnday; that auncular confession, absolution and penance 
are improfitable, ‘'that bishops, ordinanes, and ecclesias- 
tical judges have no authotity to give any senteoce of 
KtcomzsuQJcatJoa , nor yet to absolve from the same”, 
that churches are but conveniences to assemble in, and 
bunals in church yards are vam. that the mass is only a 
deluding of the people, that tamts are not to be mtoked, 
for they know nothing of our prayers and cannot mediate 
between us and God, that there is no purgatory, but de- 
parted souls go straight to heaven or hell, that hallowed 
water, holy days, pilgnmages, fasts, and alms are vauii 
that it IS sufficient to behevc, without good works, ‘ that 
DO human constitutions or laws do bind any Christian 
man, but such as be m the Gospel, Raul s Epistle, or m 
the New TestameoC" 


o 

The absorption of Lutheran and even Zwinglian ele- 
ments by an ardent reforming Englishman is exemplified 
in William Tyndale, He appears to haw been bom not 
later than 1490, and ts said by Foxe to have been 
“brought up from a child in the umvenity of Oxford, 
where be, long continuance, grew up, and increased as 
well in the knowledge of tossues and other liberal arts, as 
especially in the knowledge ol the Scriptures, whereunto 
hts mmd was singularly addicted.” He also became a 
reader of Erasmus, and (ransfated hiS Ertchtndton But 
the desire to render the Dible into English burned within 
him, till translation of Scripture became the labor of hi$ 
life In London he was entettamed, as has been said by 
Humphrey Monmouth, who, with other taerchants, fur- 
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Dished him with funds for the journey to the Cononwt 

which he undertook m order to obtain counsel in hu wore 

and have the fruit of his labor printed in safety H 

at Wittenberg with Luther m 1524. and 

burg, Cologne, and Worms, but spent most of ms 

years in Antwerp, where in the end 

the hands of impenal officers, and was burnt for a 

Tyndale made his translations from the Greek md 
Hebrew, and his vigorous renderings, pruned anci^ 
rected, form the basis of the -authorized version n 
New Testament, printed at Worms, 

England in 1326, where the bishops, led by the ^hbim^ 
of Canterbury, took measures to suppress it The v 
of London notified his clergy that ^ 

iquity, maintainers of Lather’s sect, blinded ^ 

treme wickedness and wandenug Irom the »'®y „ 

and the Catholic faith, craftily have translated the 
Testament into out ^gtisb tongue, mtenaeddiifig 
with many heretical articles and erroneous 
mcious and offensive, seducing the simple people, aw^ 
mg by tlieir wicked and perverse mterpretatioM to 
fanate the majesty of the Scripture which mthert 
remained undeaied. and craftily to abuse the most noiy 
Word of GixJ and the true sense of the same 

EngUnd was stiD part of the papal church and lU 
lates were of one mind as to the suppression of^sm 
tioned translations of the Bible which might impugn 
part of the established doctnoe Tyndale s work, 

Its alleged heretical renderings stung thein with I 
ginal commenla He tooV hi* stand on the 
Scripture and labored to set it before his coimtrymm 
according to his best undeisundiog and interpretation 
the text That was hts mission He had no intention o 
expressing novelnes of his own Yet as he grasped the 


10 As cited by Oairdner Lottardy £e. n p 228 ■ 
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Scnptural meanmgs sfrcsb *ind for huaseU, and doubtless 
was affected by Lutheran {nfluence, his rendering was 
not likely to accord fully with the Catholic interprclatioiL 
He bad a sound pcrccptiOD of Ihc historical sense of 
Scripture, and sound ideas as to the limits of ellegonca! 
interpretadon The lonncr appears, for example, in the 
Prologue to his translahon of the Pentateuch 

“Behold how soberly, and how circumspectly, both 
Abraham and also ha:ic behave themselves among in* 
Gdels. Abraham buyeth that which might have been 
gi>Tn bun for nought, to cut off occasions Isaac, when 
his wells, which he had digged, were taken from him, 
maketh room and resisteib not Moreover they ear and 
sow, and feed their cattle, and make confederations, 
and take perpetual truce, a^ do all the outward things, 
cvra as they do nho have do faith, for God hath not 
made us to be idle In this world ** 

In plain straight Pwnti«h he contumes setting forth the 
acts and character of Jacob 
In his Prologue to Levtticos he warns against the be* 
giulement of allegones, whether m the Old Testament or 
the Kew This matter should be bandied sensibly AUe* 
gones prove nothing — and by allegories understand exam- 
ples or similitudes borrowed of strange matters and of 
another thing than thou ratrralest of But the very 
use of allegones » to declare and open a text, that it may 
be the better perceived and understood,” ** 

He can state admirably the plain lessons of the pal- 
pable sense of Senpture. and he u Pauline and Lutheran 
With respect to faith and works ‘ But thou reader,” says 
he in bis prologue to the Prophet Jonas, “(huik of the 
law of Ct^ how that it is altogether ^mtoal and so 
spiritual that it is never fulfilled with deeds or works, 
until they flow out of thine heart, with as great love 

II Iq hii Obed ence of the Cifbtuoi man p 339 sqq Tyndale 
speaks aptly concenng allegones setuch men devue for illustra 
Uon and instrucUpn's salt^ yti knowing that they prove poUuDg, 
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toward thine neighbour, for no deserving of his, yea 
though he be thire eutm)', as Christ Joved thee, and died 
for thee for no deserving of thine, but even when ihoo 
wast his enemy ” 

Although more English, which is to say, less catrcme 
and less logical tlian Lutbcc, Tyndalc holds to faith 
rather than to works As he says la bu tract, Tht IVeekeJ 
Mammon 'That faith only before alt wort* and wilhout 
all merits, by Christ’s only, jusiiheth and setteth tit at 
peace with God. is proved by Paul m the first chapter 
to the Romans ” But faith bnogs forth works oaturaily, 
and as of course, or it is a vain false faith, and the man 
“an unprofitable babWer" Both faith and works with 
Tyndale, as with Luther, arc gifts of God. In the same 
tnct he says “AU good works roust be done freely with 
A single eye, without respect of any tbrog and that no 
profit be sought thereby” But aa good works oaturaily 
follow upon faith, so eternal life nahirafly fallows upon 
faith and goodly Lving, without the seeking, just as heQ 
naturally follows sin without the seeking A Christian 
'feefeth that good works an; nothing but the fruits of 
love, compassion, roerctfuloess. and of a tenderness of 
heart which a Chnstiaa has to bis neighbour, and that 
love spnngetli of that love which ho has to Cod ” 

Tyndale was no utter follower of Luther His views 
upon that momentcnis question of the nature of Eoebanst, 
which rent the religious bowels of the sixteenth century, 
were rather those of ZwingD Or we may say that his 
Eoghsh Protestantism ha^d back to Wych^ and that 
he thus inherited his concepboo of the sacrament of the 
altar wluch resembled that of the Swiss reformer As a 
good WychffiJc, Lollarik or what one will, Tyadale stood 
on the auihonfy of Senpture as the law of God for man 
In his way, as a good Eogbdiman of the Tudor penod 
(or a good Lutheran of Luthers age!) he next stood 
firmly on the pnnciple of obedience to the King This 
he inculcated as pan of Ote aatural hw and constituttoo 
of human society in his Obedience of a Chrisuan Man, a 
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disoirsivc repetitious treatise, m which he writes with 
power, but ^ows the ufenonty of his composition to 
the compactness and semed ordenng of Luther s wntings 
Obedience is due from children to parents, from wives 
to husbands, from subjects to pnnees 'The King is m 
this world without law, and may at his lust do nght or 
wrong, and shall give account but to God only ” Agam 
“Pnoces are m God’s stead, and may not be resisted, do 
they never so evil, they must be reserved unto the wrath 
of God Nevertheless, if they command to do evil, we 
must then disobey and say, we are otherwise commanded 
of God hut not to nse against them ” God giveth the 
father power over bis children, the husband over his wife 
“And even m like manner ns God maketh the King head 
over his realm, even so givelh be him commandment to 
execute the laws upon all men indifferently The King u 
but a servant to execute the law of God, and not to rule 
after fus own imagmatioo " 

The pope's authon^ is vala against the IGng’s it can- 
not exempt monks and fnax$ from their obedience to the 
King “God did not put Peter only under the temporal 
sword, but also Christ himself’ (ating Gal iv. Mat lu). 
The pope has no authonty from Chnst except to preach 
God’s word, and Tyndale finds no power in pope or pre- 
late to constitute a holiness of observance and ceremomaL 

“Yc blmd guides, said Christ, ye strain out a gnat 
and swallow a camel Do not our blind guides stumble 
at a straw, and leap over a block, making narrow con- 
sciences at tnfies, and at matters of weight none at all? 
If any of them happen to swallow bis spittle, or any 
of the water wherewith be washed his mouth ere he 
go to Mass, or touch the Sacrament with his nose 
or happen to handle it with any of his fingers which are 
not anointed, or say Alfehaa mstead of Laus ttbi Dom- 
ine, or Ite missa est instead of Benedicamia Domino, 
or pour too much wine in the chahee, or read the 
gospel without hght, or make not his crosses anght, 
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how trcmbleth he( How fonth he( What an horrible 
sill js committed! ‘I cry God mer^,' saith he. ‘and you 
ay ghostly father ’ But to bold an whore, or another 
man s wife, to buy a benefice, lo set one realm at vari- 
ance with another, and to cause twenty thousand men 
to die m a day, is but a tnfle and a pastime with them.” 
The true doctnne is otherwise 

“When a man feeleth that his heart consenteth unto 
the Ja» of God, and fecleth bimself meel:, patient, cour- 
teous, and merciful to his neighbour, altered and fash- 
waed bke unto Cbnst, why should he doubt but that 
God hath forgiven him, and put his Spirit in him, 
though he never cram hu sin into the pnest’s ear? 

To whom a man trespasseth, unto him he ought to 
confess But to confess myself unto Ihee, 0 Anticbnst, 
whom I have not oReoded, am 1 not bound ” 

The Obedience of a Chrtsuan hfan appeared m 1528, 
and however displeasing to pope and prelate, it was quite 
acceptable to Henry, then about to assert his authonty 
against the pope But lyodale was bo safe royal prop 
TVo or three yean later, his Praciice of Prelater vehe- 
mently roused the King’s displeasure, for it argued against 
his divorce, and declared as its first bead that “Prelates, 
appointed to preach Christ, maj not leave Gods word, 
and minister temporal offices, but ought to teach the lay 
people the nght way, and let them alone with all temporal 
business ** 

There are few novel thoughts in Tyndale. He knew 
die thiukiag of hrs day, and knew and felt his Feghsb 
antecedents He was imbued with the common fund of 
Christian dogma and teaciunf. as held m the creeds and 
in the Gospel. All this made up his mental equipnent 
But he also felt the situation m which he moved, and bis 
feelings Me those of all would be reformers reset and 
re-expressed the fund of thought at his disposal He may 
be regarded as an English expression of Reform He 
was practieal, he could not be captured by any one pnn- 
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ciple, by nny single sjUogism, such as justification by faith 
He svouM make room tor aU pressing wnsidcraaons, 
especially those hannonmag wifii his prejudices If he 
was iollueaced by Luther, he also comes straight dowQ 
from Wyclif 

A caustic light IS tbrowD upon the personality and situa- 
ton of Tyndalc and of those who wrote and argued on 
that side, from the impression made these men and 
then wntings upon their most illustnons antagonist. 

‘Howtxit, there be swine that receive no ieammg, 
but to defile it, and there be dogs that rend all good 
learning with their teeth To such dogs men may 
not only preach, but must with whips and bats beat 
them well and keep them from tearing of good lcan]« 
Ing with their teeth till they lie still and hearken 
what u said unto them. And by such means be both 
swine kept from doing bann, and dogs fall sometimes 
so well to learomg, that they can stand upon theu 
hinder feet, and hold their bands afore them pretetely 
Iptettily] like a maid, yea, and learn to dance after 
their master's pipe, such an effectual thing is piuush- 
ment, whereas bare teaching will not suffice And who 
be now more properly such dogs, than be those heretics 
that bark against the blessed sacraments, and tear with 
their dogs’ leach {sic — is Jt ’teachiDg* or ‘teeth 7] the 
catholic Christian faith, and godly expositions of the 
old holy doctors and saints And who be mote properly 
such bogs, than these beietics of our days, of such a 
filthy kind as never came before, which m such wise 
defile all holy vowed chastity, that the very pure scrip- 
ture of God they tread upon with their foul dirty feet, 
to draw it from all honest chastity, mto an unefean 
shameful hberty of fnars to wed nuns ” 

InteUigent men to-day do not speak thus of those who 
differ from them m religion, tbou^ m our hearts we still 

12 The maner and order of ottr eket on— More s English Works, 
p 5S6 Cf 03 to More aate, Oiaptee 1 
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speak as violently of m^ljgnapt anarchists who woufd dt- 
stioy order, govemniKit and property Vague m our creeds 
we hold fast to law and property But the old theological 
habit of exhaustmg the vials of vituperation upon here- 
tics was still strong in the sixteenth century, when they 
swanned as never before, and when their arguments as 
here in England looked to social and econonuc, as well 
as rehgjous, change 



Chapter 5 


Church Revolution b/ Royal 
Prerogative and Acts of Parliament 


The course o! the self assertion of the English realm 
and of Its eventual separauoo from the papacy may be 
traced through a senes of royal and slaiutoiy decrees 
It opens, i! one will, with the Conqueror’s emphatic re* 
fusal to do fealty to Gregory VII since “neither have I 
promised it, nor do I fiad that my predecessors did it to 
your predecessors ” The chronicler Eadmer amplifies Wil 
bam'g tsjecaoa cl Gregory's eaonoous clams “He wonld 
not then allow any one settled in all his dominion to 
acknowledge as apostolic the pontiff of the City of Rome, 
save at his own bidding, or by any means to receive any 
letter from him if it had not Imn shown to hunseU ** 
His tnasKiful assertion of bis will over his own bishops 
is shown m the same wnting* 

The high hand of the Conqueror could not be mam- 
taioed. Heniy I compromised the matter of investitures 
with the saintly but unyielding Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and a century later the royal self respect 
sank to its nadir when John, overwhelmed by his offenses, 
in expiation surrendered fus realm to the legate of Pope 

t These estracts are fiwn Gee and Hudy, Documents illusira- 
Stye of E/tglijh Church Bhsorj (Maanillao. 1914), pp il, 59 
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Innocent II! and received it back as a feudal fee, doing 
homage and promising an annual payment of one thou 
sand marks * Again the tide turned and markedly under 
Edward I The Mortmain Act of 1279 forbade the trans- 
fer of lands to the dead hand of the Church and some 
years later the Barons of the realm in parliament denied 
the suzerainty of Rome over Scotland, which Edward 
contemplated reducing to his obedience A still later 
statute of the same retgn prohibited English monasteries 
from sending gold to theu supenors abroad ’ 

The important statutes of Provisors and Praemunire 
take form m the rergos of Edward III and Richard II 
Those against Piovisors raised an effective wall against 
the papal bestowal of English bencSces m anticipation of 
their vacancy The Praemunire legislauon highly penalized 
the transfemng to foreign coum of suits cognizable in 
the courts of the realm The matter of these statutes might 
be, and subsequently was, much extended to meet other 
cases, especially dunng the fetgas of Hemy VJII and 
Elizabeth, and barred the exercise of papal authonty ifi 
England * 

The feudal and dynastic Wars of the Rosea ended in 
1485 with the accession of Henry VII For a year or more 
after Bosworth Field, Henry showed by word and conduct 
that he deemed his victory bad straightened all obLquities 
m his title to the throoe Having thus carefully made his 
own Tight clear, he marned the undoubted heiress of the 
opposing claims AH that was left of York and Lancaster 
was thus muted Then the shrewd and tireless King set 
himself to foster the surest talerests of England He aban- 
doned the hapless pobey of continental conquest, which 
had drained the country’s hlood and wealth, and had 
Impeded the development of an insular nation Instead, by 
intngues and fihbuscenng (breatentngs, and treaties pa- 

a VoeumtBis la Ote ud Hardr, o e p. 75 
a Gee lod Hardy, o c. pp 81 91 9} 

4 See post p 104 sqq Those «f Uie reigu of Edward HI and 
Richard II are pivea m Gee aed Hardy o c. pp 103 104 1 12 125 
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Gently worked out, he advanced the foreign commerce of 
his people, and, aided by parliament, virtually created the 
clodi mdostry at bomci so that England became an ex^ 
porter of doth as well as of her staple wools His policy, 
moreover, favored the general distnbution of wealth 
among all who were enga^ m industry or trade, and did 
sot pennit its accnmulatioa la the hands of the London 
merchants Assisted by the mstibiuon of the court of the 
Star Chamber, be coocOiated or subjected to himself the 
decimated anstocra^, and made rc^aJ servitors of once 
feudal lords But be created few new peerages, and ap* 
pomted capable Commoners and Churchmen to the hi^ 
offices of state In hts hands or those of his evpcnenced 
councillors, the rents from the enormous confiscated 
crown lands of York and Lancaster increased, while the 
customs which had been granted him for life added to his 
constant sources of revenue Me so manipulated those im- 
posts paid by foreigners as to bnng a greater revenue to 
himself and at the sane tune further his measures to en- 
large the trade of England This was an instance of his 
general pohey, which was to enhance his royal power and 
revenue, while keepmg these mms identified with the pros- 
perity of his realm His acts disclose do personal despotic 
purpose runmng counter to his people s mtcrcsts Absten 
tion from costly foreign wars was certainly an advantage 
to England, even though it enabled the King to amass 
treasure, and rule without recourse to parliament for 
grants 

The benefits accruing from dus autocratic reign, and the 
transmission of dn unquestionable hereditary Gtle, caused 
the accession of the eighth Henry to be greeted with uni 
versal acclaim The dreadful lessons of a disputed succes- 
sion and civil war bad been branded into the English 
consciousness Henceforth, for wellrngh a century, Eng- 
land was daily to nse up and lie down to rest m the security 
of ibe Tudor trdo to the fbfooe and the authonty of tbe 
occupant. Whatever might be the preferences of the peo- 
ple m religion or aught else, this ingrained conviction 
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assured ihe succession of the chdd Edward VI, asd uptJa 
his death, made vain the opposition to Mary, and 
she died lasieoed men's hopes upon ElizabctlL 
The preceding paragraphs may suggest some of die 
reasons nhy the pouer of Henry VIII proved resistJess b 
his mortal conflict with the papacy Sheer suddenness is 
rate m history Although various tendeones, long gather- 
mg, were brought to a head aod the explosion fired Ijy 
royal passion, one wiU recnember the organic preparanou 
for the catastrophe The old fecim; and forms of expres- 
sion are still earned on to royal or parliamentary utter 
ances A statute of Praemunire passed in 1393 in die 
sixteenth year of Richard II, a foolish firtife King, apostrp- 
phiaes “the crown of England, which has been so free at 
all tunes, that it has been m no earthly subjection, but nti- 
tnediately subject to God m oB things loucbng the royalty 
of the same crown, aod to none other, ” and decnes the 
illega] practices through wbteb it would “be submitted to 
the pope, and the laws and statutes of the realm defeabd 
and asoided at his will, to the perpetual destruction of the 
sovereignty ot'our ibra me ftog, nis crown, ana’ilis roy<nlT» 
and of all ha realm, which defend ” So speaks the 
older statute and Henry VIII when not yet twenty-five 
years old, about the year 1514, refusing to allow an appeal 
to the pope declared "By the pemussion and orduiance nf 
God, we are King of England, aod the Kings of England 
in tunes past bad never any superior, but God alone 
Therefore, know ye well that we maintam the nght ijf 
our crown and of our tempond jurisdiction in ‘ts 
ample a manner as any of our progensioishave done befohe 
our time " 

These words were uttered before any thought had come 
of the final rupture, acd even before Henry had aired his 
theological and royal vanity in his book against Luther, 
for which he received from the pope the title of Defender 
of the Faith And when the final rupture was approaching, 
ID 1533, what one might dub a super-statute of Prae- 
munire (enacted doubtless at the Kmg’s behest) prohit>- 
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Ited an appeals to Rome, and proclaimed the 

the King a courts temporal and spintual for the adjudica 

bon of aU controversies Its lecital emph^ued ^d 

panded the old pnnaples of sovereign mdependence de- 

darcd m ‘ divers sundry old authenbc histones and chrom- 

des that this realm of En^and is an empire S 

cmed by one supreme head and Kmg hamg 

and royal estate of the impenal crown of ^e 

whom the body poLuc composed of all sorts of 

people divided mto spmtuahty and tcmfwrality, owe, nest 

to God, a natural and humble cdiedicnce 


•n,= between the Kntg of 

pope of Rome whteh become o mortal 
b/to do wtth the dmattan latth or 

rpeld hTrd"lT“ » ",e“^ 

heavier than any influence Henry could W « 

K™ had ton W » ■« ''^'Sr'n,°'h? eto 

Sn'L“hoCU%arrfh& 

dwindled for favorable act, on tom the [»pe, the 
minded Cranmer suggested to the King J** Catharine 
«ym«s on the vahdity of fus mamage with Callianne 
tom the leading Umversiues Persuasion or 
Wht responses from Oxford andCambndge. 

5C« «d Hsrdy o c. p 1*7 •qi ««uts wffl be given 
more fully pewtp 104 *qq 
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Irom Pans Orltao! Aigets ““ 

logos and Padoa-M ^ „ot asUdl 

versitKS withjn tie Entperar^ o 
Tie intncate affair from the Em 

m Rome wMe the pope P^po„ mJess he P«> 

porot lit=s«'»''ih”"*““™’.“^?~SoretieCoa 
Anno awaj and TOh <>“h ^hai« ^ , 

vocsBon of the Eoghsh '*"» "f Apnl 153! the 

Btsmsge .0 Calisnn« »a^a^“‘> “ „ „dl 

court of the new archbishop Cr^er, pro secretly to 
and void —the King already ha to Catharine 

Anne whereupon m Rome the ” 

was confinned and Hcniy We tu« 

Such is the bare outline of rte ..raucc of lu» 

to the measures by which the Ki|i| j,tioo to the 

personal and royal ends and “ Church of 

Jipe made himself the sop^ *“ ^^ji^anicnt 

SSand Theyaretobe 

end the detetmmations of the English cnuicu ^ 

tion Although the prime unwil 

secretary, Thomas ^ despatch of revenue to 

mg to enact laws. ^ and sub- 

Rome abrogating the “ parliamenL 

lecung the clergy to the power of “^Catharine 

On the other hand ther^as wide d remarriage 

and dishlce for Anne rough which 

were far more unpopular than the measures tnroug 

he became Head of the WA.vi«mher 1529, 9°^ 

The parhament which met m which 

not dissolved for seven the Kittg» 
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the pope, was likely to depead upon the pope’s rejection 
of the King’s demand for a divome 

Wolsey had woefully confessed himself guilty of a 
praemumre m bavmg accepted the office of papal legate 
Under the King’s encouragement, parliament now fell upon 
clerical abuses, and after warm discussion, passed laws 
regulating the probate and mortuary fees of the ecclesias* 
tic court, cleri^ non-restdeoce and pluralities, and the 
farming of Cburd lands It vas becoming clear that the 
pope would not comply with Henry’s will So in December 
1530 a praemunire was broo^t m the King's bench agaimt 
the entire clerical body for having recognized Wolsey’s 
legatine authontyt The Convocations of the tenor stneken 
clergy were tnlonned that their gidlt might be compounded 
by the payment of a large sum of money for the King’s 
necessities, provided (hey wouM also recognize him as “the 
sole protector and suprrae head of the C3)urcb and Clergy 
a England." After grievous debate, this condition also was 
accepted, with alight change of fonn and the addition of 
the somewhat unsatisfactory words “as far as the law of 
Chnst allows ” 

The next marked step m the subjection of the clergy to 
the royal will was the doctnnally careful and orthodox 
Petition of the Commous, laid before the Kli^ in. March, 
1532 This spoke of sediuous books and “fantastical’* 
opmions contrary to the true Catholic faith, and besought 
remedies against vanous clerical abuses and exactions, 
the delays and excessive fees of the ecclesiastical courts, 
their imprisonment of Innocent people, the improper con* 
ferment of benefices and excessive number of holy days, 
but above ell (the real point and gravamen of the matter) 
agamst the power of the bishops and other clergy in Con« 
vocation to make laws, constitutiocs, and ordinances with* 
out the consent of King and parliament ^ 

This was submitted to Cmivocatioc, which soon 
answered with an explicit defense of their acts and conduct 

4 Given in Gee and Hardy, o, e. J>p. 145 tqq 
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»d lhe,r Uw malmE mihonty nS 

ture of God and the determination of Holy Cbw 

ffic Common., .nyme “Wo chmk 

pkaso yon, lot It Meintlh to us vtij uid be 

mons should consider it, while be, the King, 

°°OinTO«uon now btninne niaimeil. 
nomptomito wh.eh ptoved ”«»«'£?'' Sn„n,, 

for the Speaier mid twelve d,„„u 

end fd to them •Well beloved ” “y,; 

thnt the elersy ol out realm had onr rnbjOT ^ ^ 
but now we have weU pereetved that tey te bnt » » 
snbieeta-yea, and ieatce ow tubjeeB For ah 
latea at tbeit conteeraoon mabe an oath “ ^ 5ja, 

contrary to the oath they ciake to ns. so that thy seem 
his subjects and not onts” He gaw ttem a 
the two oaths, the taojinpatibibty ol which ^ 
him .0 lorelbly, mid sosgeslrf 

stmint Beahimg the hollers ^ ,532), 

made submission m a lonnal docuinent fb y • ^ 

„ which diey rwiognmed Ite Kmg's ^ 'SS 

zeal his leatmng lat eeeeeding that of o*et tags. “Ml 

promised to make no new canons, constiluuons ' “ 

nances, without the King’s assent, and to s 

canons for abrogaUon or approval to a 

composed of sateen , members of 

house of Parliament and sateen members of the clergy, 

all appointed by the King 

Having brought the Enghsh clergy to subjection, 
King, with Parliament, proceeded against fte pope 
ready an act bad been passed conditionally restraining 

7 CaDed Tbe 
p 176 


I of tbe aergy," Gee and Hardy o. C* 
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tie paymcQt of annates to fiie pope, and providing for 
the consetratioa o! bishops in case of hindrance from 
Rome ® There followed now, after some debate as to 
Its untoward eSect upon En^aad s commercial relations 
nith Flanders, the passage of the great statute m Re- 
straiDt of Appeals to Rome • Tins declared England to be 
aa Empire “governed by one supreme head and king 
• • . unto whom a body politic compact of aQ sorts and 
degrees of people divided in terms and by names of spintu- 
ahty and temporally, be boundea and ought to bear, next 
to God, a natural and bumble obedience " TTie ' English 
Church” withm this realm possesses the wisdom to re- 
solve all questions “without the intemeddhog of any ex- 
tenor person or persons,” and the ‘laws temporal, for 
tnal of property of lands and goods, and for the conserva- 
tion of the people of this realm in unity and peace," are 
sufScienily adnutustered by temporal )uciges The act refers 
to statutes of previous reigns pa^ed to preserve the realm's 
prerogatives, ootwilbstandmg which ‘sundry mconven* 
lences and dangers, not provided for plainly by the tali 
former acts have arisen by reason of appeab sued 
out of this realm to the see of Rome, u causes testament- 
ary, causes of matrimony and divorces, nght of tithes" 
ead so forth, and enacts that all such causes pertaining ‘ to 
the spiritual junsdiction of this realm,” (ball be determined 
exclusively m the spiritual and temporal courts of the 
Kingdom, and that their senteoces alone shall take effect, 
while appeals shall be detemuned wiihm the realm The 
clergy shall contmue to admmisier the sacraments notwith- 
standing any interdicts from Rome, and any person en- 
deavormg to procure such interdict, or make any appeal 
to Rome, shall be guilty under tbe statutes of Fiaemumre 
and Provisors 

This act made futile as well as fatal any appeal to Rome 
from tbe prospecbve aumilnient, lo an English ecclesias- 

® Qe« and Ilardv o e r<p 178 tqq 

«Ib pp 1«7 sqq Feby^ 1533 
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tital court, of the King's tnamage to Catharme AC die 
close ol 1533, (when the King had been cxcommunicaced) 
his Council went on prepamg for compfete severance 
with the pope, who henceforth should be called by no 
other title than "Bishop of Rome " In the following yea? 
three acts of Paihament earned out the program The firtl 
provided for the complete submission of the clergy m 
pursuant of their declaration (already noted), and for th® 
appoinCineat of the comnurtee therein contcrnplated, and 
forbade all appeals to Rome *• The second prohibited un- 
coQdtUoa&Uy the paysicat of naoalcs and the presentabon 
of persons to the pope for the office of bishop or archbish- 
op Jt provided for tbeir elecooa by dean and chapter on 
nonunauon by the King, and for their consecration and 
oath of fealiy to the Crown Tiirdly, a long and most 
elaborate act forbade the payment of Peter’s pence, and 
much more besides. It recited the impoverishment of the 
realm tbrough the intolerable exactions of the Bishop of 

Home, and his usurpatioao/powertod/speose with human 

laws, all "m great derogation of your impenal crown and 
authority royal, contrary to ngbt and conscience’* The 
King’s realm u subject only to laws made wiihm it, and 
the same may be dispensed by the “High Court of Parlia- 
ment ’ and persons antbonzed by them And, “forasmuch 
as your majesty u supreme bead of the Church of Eng- 
land, as the prelates and clergy of your realm have 
recognized,” the act prohibited the payment of Peter’s 
pence or any other unpoaitions, to the see of Rome, and 
declared that neither the Kmg or his subjects should 
henceforth sue for any dispensation or license from th® 
Bishop of Rome, but the same should be had from the 
Archbishop of CanCerbury, ao<^ in all ext^pCiooal or novel 
cases, under the approval of the King and his council The 
solemn declaration was inserted that it was not the loten- 
tion of the act “to decline or vary from the congregation of 

m Ote md Hvdy, O c> FP 195 «qq 

11 Oee and Hardy o c pp 201 aqq. 
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Chnst’s Church m any thmgs concerning the vepr articles 
of the Catholic faith m Chnstcndom, or in any other thmgs 
declared, by Holy Scnpture and the word of God neo^ 
sary for your and their salvauons, {i e the salvation of the 
King and his subjects] but only to make an ordmance by 
pohcics necessary and convenient to repress vice. Md for 
the good conservation of this realm in peace, unity, 

proviso mdioates die polioco-eixtaasMljtat 
imdoctnnal, nature of the rcvolnnon which “ 
brought about In November of the s™' J"" 
the first “Act o! Succession’ decreed die absolute null^^ 
of Henry’s marriage to Calhanne, and the unques i 
vahdity of his marriage to Anne * ‘“f 

cession to the crown in die heirs male of the 
nage and m default of the same, m the 
mid the heirs of her body It was 
treason to impugn this mamage and succession, hJ 
speech or wntmg, and an oath to in^lam i P 
sirtbed for aU the Kmg’s subjects, which it 
treason to refuse Renunctations of ^ 

then obtamed from the Convocations of Cmtertoj m 
York, from the two nniversities, ™ 

generally, all declaring that the 

iore inmdicnnn m England than any nlhet foreign bishop 

III 

The revolntion which had been bmoght stout tong 
the royal will and its ellecnve 

parhament. consisted lO the nrpudiaUoo of ^ 

his nuthonty and m the recogniuon of >>■' 
supreme head of what had now become *= “ 

England. This revolution, which was for a time “ “ 
malnfeatute if not the chief propeUmg force m the largm 
movement called the English 

directly the Christian faith and doctrme and the “ 

souls It would he an errot to suppose that the King had 
become the Supreme Head of the Church of England m 
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preached certain sermons, elucidating the positjoa of the 
Bishop of Rome, showing 

“that many of his laws were contrary to God’s laws, and 
some of them which were good and laudable, yet they 
were cot cf such bohness as would make them, that is, 
to be taken as God’s or to have remission of sms by 
observing of them And here 1 said that so many of his 
laws as were good and iaud^le, men ought not to con- 
temn and despise them, and wil/uUy to break them, for 
those that be good your Grace has received as laws of 
your realm, until such time as others should be made 
And, therefore, as laws of your realm, they must be oEi- 
served and not contemned And here I spake as well of 
the ceremomes of the Church, as of the foresaid laws, 
and that they ought neither to be rejected or despised, 
oor yet to be observed, witb this opuuon, that they of 
themselves make men holy, or that they remit sin For 
seemg that our sms be remitted by the death of our 
Saviour Christ Jesus, I said it was too much ujury to 
Christ to impute the remission of our sms to any laws 
or ceremonies of man a making But as the common 
laws of your Grace’s realm be sot made to remit sm, nor 
no man doth observe them for that mtent, but for a 
comoioa comtnodcty, and for a good order and quiet- 
ness to be observed among your subjects, even so were 
the laws and ceremonies first instituted in the Church 
for a good order and remembrance of many good things, 
but Qot for the Femisston of oor sms And though it be 
good to observe them well for that intent they were first 
ordained, yet it is not good, but a contumely unto Chnst 
(o observe them with this opinion, that they remit sm, or 
that the very bare observation of them in itself is an 
holiness before God, although they be remembrances of 
many holy things, or a disposition unto goodness And 
even so da the laws of your Grace’s realm dispose men 
unto justice, to peace, and other true and perfect holi- 
ness, wherefore I did conclude for a general rule, that 
the people ought to observe them as (hey do the laws of 
your Grace’s realm, and with no more opinion of boh- 
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ness or remission ot sin, dsan the other common law 
your Grace’s realm " ** 

If such was the view touchlns; the laws and ceremonies 
of the hitherto established Komaa Catholic Church, the 
royal Church of England could take no other view of its 
own laws and ceremooies, especially since in the last resort 
they emanated from the same law pmg power, to wtl, tte 
King m parliament, from which sprang ^e common law* 
of the realm Obviously that law making power, howeter 
supreme and royal, war homao, and none of its enactoieaU 
could make or mar, or affect directly, the salvatK® of a 
Single soul It could not remit sms or condemn a soul to 
helL Temporal penalties must be «lied upon to compel 
the payment of tithes, for ctamplc, for which the pansb 
pnests, of the farmer Roman Catholic Cburcb. had been 
wont to “cufse.” with all the supposed consequences 
Nevertheless, save for authonty over the desunies of 
aouls beyond the grave— or beyond the sra^e— with re* 
spect to this world of speech and writing end visible con* 
duct, the Chumb of Eoglaod under the authonty of 
parliamest and the faeadsbrp of the Xrog. continued to es* 
ercise the funeboos of the Cbor^ of Rome Moreover, 
front the novels or anomaly of its posiaon as in fact a 
newly establish^ national and independent, if not separ- 
ate, cburcb, it would be otdiged to declare the pnnaples 
of Its adoption of the contents of Christian truth, and even 
(o canstitute tie novo some body of Angbcan doctnae 
This stato-chufch {there trught be difficulty in distinguish- 
ing its two constituents^ necessanly partook of the charao- 
ter of Its political source and sanction, if it emanated from 
the King in parliament, and had the King for lU bead, did 
It not to some sense include its head and that which it 
emanated from? The King was soon to preside m Con- 
te &!. Tliiicf tenes, Vof lir pp SStqq 

IS With relucUoce. we niav toppote, do ibe put ot the pood 
pnests, at least As Chaucer 'Pull loth be was to conea 

for bis hibes.'’ 
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vocation, through bis vicai Thomas Crumwell, and master- 
fully direct its action This English Church, mclusive of 
Its parliamentary source and kugly headship, was not 
merely lawful and established, it was eounciatoiy and law- 
giving It was law, and law means obedience, eidier volun- 
tary, or when withheld, enforced^ The principle of law, 
with its complement of obedience, meant necessarily con- 
formity, conionnity to norm, and so meant imifonnity 
That also accorded with the spirit of the laws common 
to all the realm, through which England had become a 
nation. 

Further, out of the necessities of the nature of this 
Church proceeded the character and process of its develop- 
ment and self-formulatioa Its ongin was in law and insti- 
tution, It emanated from the command and power of the 
King IS parlamest It did sot arise from any movtsg cos- 
ceptioa of abuses and the need of dehmte reform far less, 
did It spnsg from as idea, such as that of jusiihcatios by 
faith Therefore its evolution and further progress could 
sot be as a leap from thought to another thought new bom, 
as light signals flash from peak to peak That had been the 
way of Luther’s development The ofBcial English remak- 
mg or reformation of (he Church must proceed through 
official command and adaptation or modification or abol- 
ishment of institutions, and tbrou^ enunciated formulae, 
of doctnne to be sure, but more generally of observance It 
would thus attain to a body of outer conformity, which 
might have sincere and rational grounds for such men as 
were smeere and rational, and yet would proceed or func- 
tion through state oath and forma] utterance and the ful- 
filmrat of a ceremooial painfully defined 

So It was also a very practical aSair, — the English 
Church and the course of its fonnation It moved from the 
decision of one pomt of practice or doctnne to another, 
often impelled not merely by the exigencies of the domes- 
tic situation, but by foreign diplomatic opportunities or 
dangers Likewise its supporters and opponents withm the 
Kmgdom would be moved by pomts of practice and by 
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Krmomtl prelttcnc f “1;““ hm'th'S”ti'> 
jurisdiction might attract am , , ,3 vestments 

ittachmenl to old ptacticea ^ , 

or ncvvestments, and whether Each 

communion table, and ^hcre or its abo^ 

point of practice, every element ccremo . 
luott Kpresenicd some directly the moving or 

repelLngmfluencewaahabitaiKi^ spmtnal 

,wl!. nthtr than * ulco at a .y»- 

vahdily ol t»hat It tt^ Jff ” '“ inuuoo ot tpml- 
bol ot a lad. It was English If Its itp j , .n 

lial mih ws lalhai ' Sfc Tbs 

tvenls be seemly. wl,rhave always 

jnight represent much to ^ decencies 

dole a good deal of thinking m terms of the occe 

of life 

IV 

We turn for further dlustiation to J'' ^ng“the 
In Notember 1534 a short art of the 

Kmg unquaLhedly "the only '“P?”' *’”L“h“iild ’have 
Chumh of England." » It crown of 

and enjoy, annexed and united J® ^ juris 

this realm all honoors, digmti ’ P profits and 

diebons pnvileges, auUioiities. ^ „t the 

conniiodties to the said ], „joted to 

aaiBO Chorch belonging and OTfaolhonty 

tho King his heirs and suceeason M 
freoi time to time to lep^. '''‘’™;"?r^Jy be te- 
all emrs, heies.es and abuses which misM Wuny 

ST—" S'. ol£‘ 

SeS Xrtoe m Chr.sff nihgioa. nod fo, the eonsem- 
withstanding” There was passed at the same tune a eon 

14 It opulttd the words “so fsr is the Uw of Chrfst sUows * 
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firmatory act of succession, giviug the form of oath, and 
declarmg that it should be to by all the subjects of 
the King, also an act specifically making it treason to utter 
speech or wntmg derogatory to the king or queen, their 
title and dignities and orthodoxy 

The executions of More and Fisher followed, and of 
certain heroic Caithusians, for tefiismg to take the oath 
They would have sworn to the succession itself decreed by 
Che act, but the oath mvolved repudiation of papal author- 
iQi and approval of Heniy’s divorce, to which their con- 
sciences would not pemut them to assent On the other 
hand. King and Church vindicated their orthodoxy, and 
the decency and order of the realm, by burning a goodly 
number of Anabaptists Henry was still as particular 
touchmg his doctrinal orthodoxy as be bad been m those 
previous years when his demands upon the pope were 
progressing from insistency, through minatory pressure, to 
mortal conflict m the end He had then sanctioned the 
bunung of heretics more respectable than these rowdy 
Anabapusts 

The King, as bead of the Orarcb made Thomas Qaun- 
well his vicar general, and a commission was issued to bun 
to hold a general visitation of diurcbes monastenes and 
collegiate bodies. There followed through a lengthy pro- 
cess of mvestigation, report, and parbamentaiy action the 
famous suppnssioa ol the monastenes, and the transfer of 
their lands and plate to the roysJ exchequer About half of 
these huge domams were granted by the King to a number 
of nobles and influential coauaonets, who had aided in 
these measures, and whose support was thereby won per- 
manently for the throne Tliesc holdings became a vested 
mterest calculated to nvet the royal Church upon the 
realm There might be and were remonstrances and mur- 
murs and revolts against these changes m the Church, 

ts Gee end Hardy o e 7 243 24? 

r® For inaianee the famous “Pilgrimage of Grace" which em- 
broiled the Dor^em counties in the years 1537 and 1538 It is 
elaborately treated in The Pilgraiuge of Croce M I< & Ruth 
Dodds. 2 Vols. (Cambndge, 1915) 
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bwt they broke do’ii.n before Ihc power of the King and the 
strength of vested bternU Even the PapaJ restoratiC® 
under hfary did out dare dt&turb the last, but confirmed the 
groAls of abbey and such like lasdi fa the hands of the 
possessors ‘t Tiie suppression of the nonastenes, cruel as 
It was and unseemly la lu details. Lberaied England from 
a ipfntual incubus Good, bad, or indiffereoc as these 
foundations were, the homes of lethargy and immorality, 
or wet! conducted establishnents. which incidentally paid 
the CYpemes of many a icbolar at the tuuveniucs, they 
were no longer suited to the li/e, the progrei*, nod the 
seculanzabon of England, and the Jaiaztog of her govern' 
meat and judiciary 

Another measure of less matenal, but great spintual, 
effect, was the esublishcneof of Biblical atudies at the nai- 
venities and the removal of Duos Scotus tod his hke, 
together with the Canon Law from the cumeuluo For 
the Caoon law was the very rouenatt of the papacy 

To return to the fomulatroa of doctnse by the Cbureli. 
The early Chitstiaa Qiurcb lived and ■breathed amid pag® 
acceptances and a conglomerate of pagan-Omstiaa nO' 
(ions Its formufatiofl of dogma proceeded largely through 
disclaimer asd couater-statemeot. Now the Church of 
England, based upon this ancient dogmatic formulation 
and surrounded by an abundance of contemporafy dins* 
ban truth and error — Cathohe, Loiheraa, Zwiogban, not 
to mention indigenous LoUardy— was to proceed through 
selection and adoption, mainly The influence of the tyrant 
theologian on the Chrooe was srroog, over mascenng usu* 
ally He had still plenty of thoughts upon theolo^ Beneath 
his altered views the conceit of bis A ztertlo sepiem socro' 
merxtofum against Luther still puffed him up He was no 
unfit representative of his people, his thoughts, bjs opin- 
ions his self assertion might be theirs, for he could listen 

It See tfae second act o( Kepeal ot Philip and Mery Iddd Gee 
and Hardy o c pp 3SS 394 

is See the sprighdy letter of Layton to CrumweU 1S3S Ella 
Litters Znd Senes, Vok II, p CO 
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closely for his people’s voices, and as for their attitude 
toward religion and its royal exponent, the remark of the 
Venetian ambassador is to the point ‘ With the English, 
the example and authority of the Sovereign is everything, 
and rehgioa is only so far valued as it inculcates the duty 
due from the subject to the pnnce ” Although this has 
more absurdity than truth, one can understand how an 
ambassador, moving much in court circles, might have 
thought it The people were to have, and eventually ex- 
press and realize plenty of rebgious opinions faavmg Lttle 
to do with upholding the King’s aulhonty And, of course, 
even as his divorce and alt the ecctesiasticat breaches which 
It involved were abhorrent to many and bitterly spoken 
against, many likewise detested the religious innovations 
promulgated under bis autbon^ If but little appeared 
Changed beyond the govemroeot and secular allegiance of 
the Church, men knew it was not so It was just as clear 
to many a good Roman Catbobc as it became (o protest- 
ug sectaries and future Pontans, that Church government 
and constitution could not be severed trom faith and doc- 
trine, but aQ were part of the inseverable discipline and 
truth which saved, or of the idolatry and false dcctnne 
which so surely damned 

Yet the Ten Articles of 1536, the first completed For- 
mulary of the Church of England, asserted that the two 
were distinct and severable, and treated them separately 
under respective beads of matters ’’expressly commanded 
by Cod and necessary to our salvation," and such other 
t^gs as belong to a decent and established Church usage 
This true English attempt to seket and formulate the seem- 
ly and convenient nghtly bore the prmted title ** “Articles 
devised by the Kinges Highaes Majeiiie, to staWyshc 
Christen Quictnes and Uniiic Amongc us, and avoyde 
contentious opinions, which Articles be also approved by 

I am follmms the test ^ven la Api^ndix I to llajJwickV 
History of the ArttcUs (18St) 
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the consent acd detennicauon of the bole clergie of this 
realme ” 20 

The Kmg svas not present fit the Convocation la St. 
Paul s Church nbich approved them, but his pbee was 
taken by Crumwell as bts vice-gerent, and the latter’s 
proctor Crumwell set forth in vigorous language the 
King s soliatudc over the situation, which called for con* 
cord instead of brawling find the establishment of eveiy 
article upon the Word of God The house of bishops was 
divided in its tendencies The iowet house sent up a 
protestation, under sixty-seven heads, against errors and 
abuses, most of which were plainly Lutheran or Lollard, 
yet with a humble disclaimer of any intention of displeas- 
ing “the King's Highnes supreme Head of the Ourch 
of England to whom accordingly we submit ourselves “ 
They vehemently abjured the usurped authority of the 
Bishop of Rome The Articles were passed,— a selection 
and compromise They were not destined to much popu- 
larity, and were especially disa^roved by the norlheni 
clergy m their convocation, who still opposed the headship 
of the king ** 

A preface from the King bespoke the need of charitable 
concord and umcy, and pointed out that the necessary 
articles of faith would 6rst be stated, and then the honest 
ceremonies and good politic orders to be used m the 
churches although not neoessaiy to salvation *• The first 
Article ordains ‘that all bishops and preachers shall in- 
struct and teach our people, by us commtued to their 

29 A year or more before the Kieg composed or supenoteoded 
the composit on of a book ealied Kmg Htnrjs Fnmer wbicb as- 
sembled Uie Christian teachiiies profirr for his people See Strype, 
EceUx asiicel MtmorlaU VoL I Ft I Chapter XXXI 

21 Printed m Strype Ece Mem I 11 Appendix of Ongmat*- 
No LXXIII 

22 The t opinion is given in Strype ib PJo LXXIV 

a^The Ten Articles are prinled in Hardwick On tie Aricus 
also m Lloyds Farmutarlte of Fath (Oxford. 182J) wh ch also 
contains the Insiitut on of a Chrlstvm Man sod A Necitean/ 
trine and Erud lion etc. 
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spiritual charge,” to believe and defend as true “all those 
things which be compref^ded m the whole body and 
canon of the Bible and also lo the three creeds or symbols 

. " the Apostles’, the NIcene, and the Athanasian All 
these things must be held and taken for * the most holy, 
most sure, and most certain, and infalhble words of God,” 
not to be altered, by any aiithonty They are necessary to 
be believed for man’s salvation, and whosoever, after m 
struction, wiU not beheve, will be damned The deaaon of 
the ancient councils of Nice, Constantinople, Bpbesus and 
Chalcedon, condemning contrary opmions, are to be ac- 
cepted 

The second article sostains the Catholic doctrine of 
baptism and denounces Anabaptists and Pelagians The 
third, upon penance, follows generally the Catholic view, 
making "the sacrament of perfect penance” to consist 
of “eootntioc, confession, end amendment of the former 
life, and a new obedient reconohatiOD unto the laws and 
Will of Cod’* by works of chmi^ Confession to a priest ts 
declared necessary, the authoritative efficacy of bts abso- 
lution u recognized, and the necessity of good works No 
reference is made to mdulgeoces and the supererogatory 
menu of the samts, which are spoken of in the tenth article 
The fourth article asserts the real and corporeal presence 
of the selfsame body and blood of Chnst under the form 
and Sgare of bread and wine Nothing is said of the giving 
or withholding of the cup from the laity 

So far there was scarcely perceptible deviation from 
Cathohe doctnne, which however, was cmphaUcally, 
though silently, departed from by the omission of the re- 
maining four sacraments recognized by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The Best (fifth) article is upon Justification, 
which IS remission of our sms and acceptation into the 
grace of God. Sinners attam rt "by contrition and faith 
joined with chanty not 8s though our contnuon or 
faith, or any works proceedmg thereof, can worthily ment 
or deserve Ae said justification " but only the grace of the 
Father and the ments of the Son Nevertheless besides m- 
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ward contnlioD, faith, and chatity, God rcqulreth of «s 
“that after «e be justified »e must also base good works 
of chanty and obedience towards God . , for although 
acceptation to everbstmg bfc be conjoined with justifica- 
tion, >et our good works be neccssanly required to the at- 
tanmg of everJas tmg We, " 

This lunpsQg argument may have been one of the 
reasons why Melancthon spoke of the Articles as confusU' 
time romponium, most confusedly put together The re- 
maining five articles, “concerning the laudable ceremonies 
Dsed m the Church,” also tmghi have drawn his sarcasm. 
Yet even Luther's convictiom only .gradually reached their 
ultimate conclusions through the espenenccs of life and 
the goads of controversy, and one should cot expect logical 
consistency in this the first seiccuve and adoptive draft of 
Asgliesnism, which was to be Uiroughout a eomprotnise 
and vta media, with very hule ongmality, and a consistency 
of expression, temperament, and fitness, rather than of 
lope 

The first of these latter articles touching meet, though 
unsaving. ceremonies, treats of images, which are an an- 
cient and useful means of kiodiiog men's minds, and should 
remain m Churches, but must not be wonhippod The 
next approves the honoring of saints, but not with that 
confidence m them which is due to God alone It is laud- 
able to supplicate the saints ifl heaven for their utterceding 
prayers, yet not thinking of any of Uicni as quicker to hear 
than Christ, or that any one of the samts “doth serve 
for one thing more than another, Or is patron of the 
same " The mnth article approves the ntes and cere- 
monies of the Church, as putting “vs m remembrance of 
those spintuai things that tbej do signify . . But none 
of these ceremonies have power to retmt am, but only to 
stir and lift our minds Mnu> God, by whom only our sms 
are torpven.’’ The last article, of purgatory, affirms 
“that it IS a very good and chanuble deed to pray for 
souls departed” and ' it staodetb with the very due order 
of chanty [forj a Chnstian man to pray for souls de- 
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parted and comitut them to God s mercy, and also to cause 
others to pray for them m masses and exequies, and to 
give alms to other to pray for them, whereby they may 
be rcheved and holpen of some part of their pain,” but as 
their condition is not certified to us by Scnpture, we reiujt 
the matter to Gods mercy, “to whom is known their 
estate and condition Wherefore it is much necessary 
that such abuses be put away, which under the name of 
purgatory have been advanced as to make men believe 
that through the Bishop of Rome s pardons souls might 
clearly be delivered out of purgatory” or that masses said 
at Seda Coek could “send them straight to heaven ** 

There was nothing of greater import m the Articles than 
the fact that they were issued by the King, and appeared 
3s the production of a convocauon presided over by his 
vice gerent As is usual with compromises, (bey roused 
little enthusiasm and much dissatisfaction In the north m 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire for example a large protest 
very like a rebellion directed itself against all heresy and 
umovauoo, and against the destnicbon of the monasteries 
*1113 was "The PUgnmage of Grace ” The King suppressed 
It through his vigor, cruelty and astuteness, aided by the 
reluctance of the leaders of the Pilgmnage to oppose the 
King in arms Apart from the Pilgrunage, however, it was 
clear that a goodly part of both laity and clergy through- 
out the country had no wish to see the hitherto accepted 
doctrines and practices of the Church disturbed even to the 
degree provided m the Articles On the other hand such 
reform or innovation as they contained — and more be- 
sides* — ^was acceptable in London and the commercial 
cities of the south Many within Convocation and thou- 
sands without desired still more of the “new learmng” 
Their minds were sorging with Indigenous protestantism 
and thoughts from Germany 

The result was that within a year, Convocatioo agam 
was summoned to agree upon a farther statement, in view 
of widi, dissensions by no means yet allayed. It issuM 
another Formulary, called The buMiition of a Chnslttm 
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Man This expounded the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Com- 
oiandments, the Lord s Prayer and the A ve Maria, but the 
most urportant addition, which must be taken as a con* 
cession to the cmservatlse or reactionary revolt, was the 
restoration of the omitted four saCTaments to a place among 
the authorized doclnncs oC the English Church It eon* 
tamed a preface from the Convocation to the King In fact 
It seemed more distinctly than the Ten Articles to issue 
from Convocation, and was also dubbed the “Bishops* 
Book ” Yet It submitted itseU wholly to the King for his 
approbation He lacking, as he said, (he time to study it 
carefully, nevertheless had tasted it and found nothing that 
was not laudable So he directed that it should be read and 
taught in pansh churches for the space of three yxars 
No Pilgrimage of Grace or other protest had succeeded 
m unseating Thonus Orumwell wbo was hated by Cath- 
olics as the chief promoter of the royal heresies— if otdy 
they dared call them so It was Cmmwell who, as the 
King's vice-gereflt, issued (he first royal injuncuons to 
the clergy St enjoining them to publish and inculcate the 
Articles and the acts of Parliament abolishiag the Bishop 
of Rome's pretended pinsdiction The clergy were ad- 
jnonisbed to forbear from superstitious ccremonscs, to 
exhort their parishioners to keep God s commandments 
and fulfill works of chanty, rather than go on pilgnmages, 
since It will more profit their soul s health to ‘ bestow that 
on the poor and needy, which they would have bestowed 
on images and relics ” Let the clergy instruct their 
panshioners and promote the education of the young, 
avoid taverns, drinking not, and cardplaying, devoting 
themselves instead to study of Scripture 

After the appearance of the Institution, another vigor- 
ous set of lojuncUons was issued, la 1538 Titularly 
they were full fledged. 

S< 1536 Gee and Hardy o c pp 269 sqq, 
as Gee and Hardy o e pp 273 aqq 
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“In the name of God, Amen. By the authonty and 
coDumssjon of the most MceUent Pnnee Henry, by the 
Grace of God Kmg, etc, m earth supreme head 
under Chmt of the Oiurch of England, I, Thomas, lord 
Cnunwell, lord pnvy seal, vice gerent to the King’s said 
highness for all his jumdictions ecclesiastical withm this 
realm give and exhibit unto you [blank] these in- 
junctions following to be kept, observed, and fulfilled 
upon the pains hereafter declared.” 

The previous mjunctions are confirmed, with added 
threats Then comes the straight command to place one 
copy “of the whole Bible of the largest volume, m Eng- 
lish” m every parish church tot the parishioners to read. 
Moreover every person is to be exhorted to read the 
Senptures pnvily or openly, avoiding contention and re- 
femng his difficulties “to men of higher judgment m 5cnp- 
ture ” The Lord s Prajer and the Creed are to be taught 
in English, sentence by sentence, and likewise the Ten 
Commandments The very gospel of Chnst shall be purely 
nnd smoerely” declared, m four quarterly sermons, and all 
are to be exhorted “to the voiks of chamty, mercy, and 
faith, specially prescribed and commanded in Scripture, 
and not to repose their trust m any other works de- 
vised by men's phantasies besides Senpture, as m wander- 
ing to pilgnmages, offering of money, candles or tapers to 
images or rehes, or kissing or bekmg the same, saying over 
a number of beads, not understood or minded on,” — all 
of which tend to idolatry and superstition, the offense 
most abhorrent to God 1116 “Feigned images” which are 
“abused with pilgnmages or offenngs” arc to be taken 
down, nor shall candles or tapers be set before any image 
or picture You shall admonish your panshioners that 
images serve but as * books of unlearned men," to recall 
the lives of those they represent, “which images, if they 
abuse for any other mtent they commit idolatry ” The 
clergy arc forbidden to change the days of fasting but the 
commemoration of Thomas 2 Becket “shall be clean 
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omitted” For indeed Beciet -was a stench In Henry’s 
nostnis, tiou^ the Injunctions do not say sol 

If these second Injunctions seemed to point to a tefonna- 
tion of worship, they left email scope for personal dwation 
or discreuoa. That aU thmgs m the Church should be done 
tinder authonty and as allowed, and no fantastic s^rr^ 
tion permitted, was made still more emphatic m the King s 
proclamauon, published late m the same year It prt^ 
hibited the impotlalion, sale, or publication of unlicensed 
Engbsh books, no one was to pnnt or sell unsuperv^d 
“books of Scripture," or dispute as to the Sacrament. The 
mamage of priests was stei^y forbidden, while a number 
of very Cathohc cercmoiues were enjoined till the King 
should change them — thus making clear the point that 
their retention or discarding depended on his will Yet one 
definite result of these decrees, was that an authorized 
English version ol the Bible was recognized and ewa- 
tnanded to be wad This efBcacjously furthered the 
form, and proved a bamer against tie assertions of the 
papal church Besides the tesmsant beauty of the version, 
which in fact was largely Tyndale’s, tbe foundation of the 
faith and simple structure of the early church was cl^lf 
shown, and the character of the precepts which had been 
metamorphosed, through sacerdotal formulation, into a 
sacrameatary system. It was much to say “elder" instead 
of * pnest,” “congregation” instead of “church," and re- 
pent ’ mstead of ‘ do penance” as the Vulgate had it 

Netertheless, in spite of such significant innovations, 
Henry's Cathohc dogmatic orthodoxy continued adaman- 
tine, or at any rate, royal With learning, paaence and 
seventy, be presided at tbe tnal of one Lambert, a quon- 

29 Sir Thomss M<»r« In Ins D alogue pnhtisbed in 1529 Book 
m Chspter VIU, objerted to the mynad Instaneei of mistrtiwia 

Cons, as be deemed tbeni, id TyndaJe t New TesUment,_totapaog 

the substitution of “senion ” “congregauon" and 
“priests," “diuTch" and "chaniy* and the change of "iraee lO'J 
“favour" of "confession" lalo “KnowIcdgeiBg" and “penance 
into "repenta n ce." 
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dam pnest, whose main heresy was the denial of the bodily 
presence of Chnst m the euchanst Henry directed his 
condemnation Thu was in November 1538, and within 
SIX months drastic measures were taken to carry out the 
royal intent and hew all men to a Procrustean conformity 
with the orthodoxy alike of King and Church and realm. 
In June 1539 Parliament passed the act of the Six Articles, 
or SIX bloody whips •* ** It recited the King s Supremacy, 
and the great utiLty of ' concord agreement, and unity m 
opiruons, as also (he rnanifoJd penis which have hereto- 
fore arisen, of die diversities of minds and opinions” 
in matters of religion also the summoning of both Parlia- 
ment and Convocation to settle six certam Articles It 
stated that the King had taken part m the debates having 
‘'most graciously vouchsafed, m his own pnneely person, 
to descend and come into hb said High Court of Parlia- 
ment and council, and there like a pnnee of most high 
prudence and no less learning opened and declared many 
things of high learning and great knowledge, touching the 
said Articles for a unity to be had in the same,” and 
that upon the consent of (he King $ highness, and the assent 
of both houses as well as the clergy, it was resolved and 
agreed upon as foUows 

First, the full truth of transubstanliation 
Secondly, ±at a communion in both kinds is unneces- 
sary 

Thirdly, that priests may not many 
Fourthly, that vows of chastity are to be observed 
Fifthly, that private masses be continued 
Sixthly, that auncular confession is necessary 
The act decreed that dissent from the first Article should 
be heresy, to be punished by burning and forfeiture of 
goods as m cases of high treason, and that to teach and 
maintain on tnal any matter opposed to the remaming 
articles, should likewise involve a felon s death with for- 
feiture, while forfeiture was preKiribed for publishing or 

27 Gee and Hardy o c. pp 303 sqq 
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vmtmg anything agauut the said Articles, with death for 
the second offense Effective means were provided for the 
detection of these felonioua offenses and the carrying out 
of the set penalties 

This mcluctable act swung lU scourges over the heads 
of recalcitrants at home, and flaunted them m the faces 
of the Lutheran pnnees of Germany Vanous negotia- 
tions ioohing towards some sort of rebgious union had 
taken place between Henry and the German Protestants, 
who sought to win the King to their Augsburg Confession, 
a document which cterted great mfluence upon the English 
formulations of belief In 1538 the Lutheran representa- 
tives in Eoglaod insisted that the Lord s Supper should be 
ministered to the laity m both kinds, that private propitia- 
tory masses should be abolished, and anncular confession 
also and that the clergy be permitted to many ** They 
had left England with Ae correction of these abuses as 
they called them, unassented to And the next year the Act 
of the Six Articles was, as jt were, hurled after them, de- 
nouncing Lutheran tenets under extreme penalties. Henry 
was a great politician, as weD as roy^ theolopan He was 
apt to tune lus acts to the pulse of the international ntua 
tioa, constantly feehng for the varying dangers to which 
his heresy exposed him Irem the Emperor and the pope, 
and even the French King He knew when to court and 
when to repulse the Lutherans who in fact had no confi- 
dence in turn and small respect for his reforms 

At all events this Act of the Six Articles was the high 
watermark of the intokraitce and asserted Catholic ortho- 
doxy of the established EogUsb Church And here may 
be remarked that m the conception, and in the process of 
attainment, of imifomuty, or compulsory confoitmty, 
dirough the reigns of Henry and Edward and Elizabeth, 
three grades, or stages be distinguished The fint 
was the formulatioa or sd^on of cardinal matten in 

28 See the document m Stiype. Eccl ^flmoriah 1. D N®- 
XCVI siso ib I, I, Chapter XLY 
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the saving articles of faith Next comes the authorization 
and ordering of the chief ceremonies adopted or altered, 
or omitted from the Roman Cathohe Church Lastly m 
order if not in time, the process of regulation passes to the 
details of vestment, the placing of the commumon table, 
and the like The whole process is not mspirmg but seemly 
m the result It was big with respect for form, for ‘ good 
form” mdeed, for the matter of correct social and rehgious 
convention Its dogmatic eclecticism, its selective, mould- 
ing, plastic quahty was as clearly Enghsh as Lutheranism, 
body and soul, vras German And the Church of Englaiid, 
if palpably body, had also a soul of service and conviction, 
a soul of beauty mdeed, as well as a sightly body The 
body was mcorporate m a visible setting and ceremonial a 
httle less impressive and magoihcent than that of the 
Roman Cathohe Church Its soul found voice m the Eng- 
Lsh liturgy, which may be taken as inclusive of the noble 
and convincmg version of the Scriptures, of the ntes of 
baptism, matrimony, bunal, the Holy Communion, in- 
clusive of daily church prayers and collects, chants, and 
absolutions, through which the worshipper carries from 
the church a stately peace 

"A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Chnstim 
man, set forth by the Kmg’s Majesty" m 1543, was the 
last comprehensive Formulary from the King It wm 
not improperly called “The Kmg’s Book ’, for Henry bad 
carefully corrected it Yet the chief shaping hand is 
puted to have been Cranmer’s*®, and other divmes took 
part m its composition It opened with a stnkmg Epistle 
from the King to all his faithful and lovmg subjects set- 
tmg forth his ‘ travail ’ to purge his realm of ignorance and 
superstition by publishing the Scriptures Yet there is 


28 To judge from Creiurers writings and later statements^ he 
must have disapproved of much in the “Necessary I^trme m 
well as of the Act of the Six Artides But there was politic •aapu 
non m Cranmer and an apparent protesiant evoluuon m ^s teal 
opinions /f Necessary Doctnne tic is printed in tioyds F 
lariet of Fmlh (Oxford 1825) pp 215 377 
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found in some of our people’s hearts, “an InclmaUon to 
Sinister undenlandmg of Scnplurc^" with presumpuon, 
arrogance, carnal liberty and contention To remedy this, 
“and for avoiding such diversity in opinion, be is con- 
strained 


“to set forth, with the advice of our clergy, such a do<> 
trine and true declaration of the true knowledge of God 
and his word, with the principal articles of our 
as whereby all men may umfonnly be led and taught 
the true understanding of that which is necessary for 
every Christian man to know, for the ordering himself m 
this life agreeable to the will and pleasure of Almigh^ 
God Which doctrine also the Lords both spiritual and 
temporal, with the nether House of our Parliament, have 
both seen and like very well " 


With telling clanty the Epistle conUnues 
“And for Knowledge of the order of the matter a 
hook contained, forasmuch as we know not perfectly 
God, but by faith, the declaration of faith occopieth, m 
this treatise, the first place Wbereunto is next adjoimng, 
the Declaration of the articles of our Creed, concerning 
what wc should believe And incontinently after them 
followcth the Exphcatioa of the seven Sacraments Inote 
well all the snen Sacraments] wherein God oroinanly 
worketh, and whereby he participateth unto us his spu- 
itual gifts and graces in this life Then followe 
conveniently the Declaration of the Ten Comman - 
ments bemg by God ordained the highway wherein eac 
man should walk m this life to finish fruitly his joumef 
here, and after to rest eternally in joy with him. • • 


Then ts 

•expounded the seven petitions of our Pater 
wherein be contained requests and suits for all thin^ 
necessary to a Christian man in this present life, witn 
Declaration of the Ave Maria, as a prayer containing 
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joyful rehearsal and magnifying of God m the work of 
the incarnation of Christ, which is the ground of our 
salvation, wherein the blessed Virgin our Lady, for the 
abundance of grace wherewith God endued her, is also 
with this remembrance honoured and worshipped 
“And forasmuch as the heads and senses of our 
people have been embusted and m these days travailed 
with the understandmg of fret will, justification good 
works, and praying for the souls departed we have, by 
the advice of our clergy, for the purgation of erroneous 
doctnne, declared plainly the mere and certam 
truth m them so as we venly trust, that to know God, 
and how to Lve after is pleasure to the attaining of 
everlastmg life m the end Urn book containeth a perfect 
and sufficient doctnne, grounded and established m holy 
Scripture ” 

All people are exhorted to read and print its doctnne 
m their hearts first those whose office is to teach others, 
and must to that end study the Old and New Testament. 
“But for the other pan of the Church, ordained to be 
taught the reading of the Old and New Testament 
IS not so necessary but as the Pnnce and the policy 
of the realm shall think convenient ” And “the 
pohtic law of our realm hath now restrained it from a 
great many esteemmg it sufficient for those so restrained, 
to heat and truly bear away the doctnne of Scnpture 
taught by the Preachers ” 

After such a preface there need be no surpnse that the 
doctnnes set forth should be substantially those of the 
Roman Catholic Church, save for the necessary denial of 
the authonty of the pope and whatever flowed from that. 
The opening explanation of * Faith” was sufliciently Cath- 
olic, and likewise the exposition of the Creed, until the 
article concerning behef to “the holy Catholic Church.” 
Here it was pomted out that the holy church 
* IS also cathoLc that is to say, not limited to any one 
place or region of the work^ but is in every place uni- 
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versally through the world, where it pleaseth God to 
call people to him m the profession of Chnst s name and 
faith And this chtach is reheved, nourished, and 
fortified by his holy and mvinablc word and bis sacra 
meats, uh.ch in all places have each of them their own 
proper force and strength, with gifts of graces also dis* 
tnbuted by the goodness of Almighty God lo all places, 
as to his wisdom is seen convenient * 

“Whereby it appearcth,” continues the exposition, 
‘ that the unity of these holy churches, in sundry places 
assembled standeth not by Lnowledgmg of one governor 
m earth over all cborcbes For neither the whole cbuich 
Catholic together nor any particular church apart, is 
bound to acknowledge any one universal governor over 
the whole church other than ChnsL The unity tbertf- 
fore of the church is not conserved by the bishop of 
Rome 8 authonty or doctnoe, but the unity of the Cath' 
oLc Church, which aU Cbnstiaa men m this article do 
profess, IS conserved and Lept by the help and assistance 
of the Holy Spmt of God, ta tttamisg and ciaintammg 
of such doctnae and professioa of Chr«tian faith, and 
true observance of the same, as is taught by the Senp- 
ture and the doctnne apostolK ” 

The text goes on to speak emphatically of the usurpa- 
tions of the bishop of Rome 

Very Catholic is the exposition of the Seven Sacraments 
— all of them, with none onulted For example 

“The sacrament of penance is properly the absolution 
pronounced by the pnest upon such as be penitent for 
their sms, and do Knowkd^ and shew themselves to be 
To the obtaining of the which absolution or sacrament 
of penance be required contnbution, confession, and 
satisfaction " 

Likewise m the Sacrament of the Altar, the Catholic 
doctnne of transubstantiatioii •$ stated explicitly So matn 
mony u declared a sacrament, and ordination, though 
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With much to say against the iisarping claims of the bishop 
of Rome, and lastly extreme unction The article on Justi 
fication denounces “predestination,” and declares it to be 
“plain that not only faith, as it is a distinct virtue or gift 
by itself, is required to our justification, but also the other 
gifts of the grace of God, with a desire to do good works, 
proceeding of the same grace ” And again “no faith is 
sufBaent to justification or salvation, but such a faith as 
worketh by chanty Our good works wh'ich we do, 
being once justified, by faith and charity, avail both to the 
conservation and perfecuon of the said virtues m us, and 
also to the increase and end of our justification and ever- 
lastmg salvation ” 

The next Arucle on Good Works explains that by good 
works “we mean not the superstitious works of man’s 
own invention,” as those on which monks, fnars and nuns 
rely, nor on the other hand such as are ‘ done by the power 
of reason and natural will of man, without faith m Christ", 
but such as men justified do work m chanty and faith or 
m remorse for sm And the last article declares it (o be 
* a very good and charitable deed to pray for souls de- 
parted,” and ‘ to cause others to pray for them as well 
m masses and exequies, as at other times, and to give 
n1m« for them, according to the usage of the Church and 
ancient opinion of the old fathers, trustmg that these 
things do not only profit and avail them, but also declare 
us to be cbantable folk, because we have mind and 
desire to profit them, which, notwithstandmg they be 
departed this present life, yet remain they still members 
of the same mystical body of Christ whereunto we per 
tarn" 

The unctuousness of the last is admirable! And ^ in 
the Ten Articles and the InsMulion the text proceeds to 
disclaim particular knowledge of the place and state of 
the departed and declares that in order to put away the 
abuses m this matter brought in by the maintainers of the 
papacy of Rome, it is better to “abstam from the name of 
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purgatory,” under color of •which the papal abuses have 
been advanced, and the fond idea that masses said at 
Scala Coth might profit the souls more than those said 
at some other place 

The NectSsory Doctrtng was ftO longer than the InsH- 
tution of which it was a revisioa and a clear improvement 
in {oral and language And one notes, that however far 
these two formularies are from acccptuig the Augsburg 
Confession, m plan and form they appear as a combination 
of the Ten Aritclei with the Shorter and Longer Cat- 
echism of Luther 



Chapter 6 


Prayer>Baelc and Articles and the 
Elizabethan Settlement 


I 


The death of Hekry Vni on the twenty-eighth of Janu- 
aiy, 1547, removed the chief obstsch horn the path of 
Protestant reform in the Church of England There bad 
been, perhaps, some late waverings from the seventy of the 
act of the Six Whips, but in the mam. Catholic doctrme 
aad observance still made the ecclesiastical law and eus* 
tom of the realm when Edward VI, a pnggish child of 
eleven, succeeded to the throne The royal finances were 
embarrassed, poverty was prevalent, and the government 
seemed uncertain The English expenence of Protectors 
had not been cheering. Vexed questions arose as to the 
Kmg’s wilL Yet out of the initial crisis, the earl of Hert- 
ford, Edward’s uncle, emerged as Protector, and became 
Duke of Somerset. By this title he xs known to history as 
a ruler of considerable capaaty, and graciously inclined, 
in spite of personal avance But m political intngue he was 
no match for the more smisCer Warwick, who overthrew 
him withm three years and assumed the leadership of the 
State as Duke of Korthumberland Both these men, ^bile 
diSermg m honesty and motive, favored the Reform The 
pnvy council could not be unammous when so much was 
unsettled as to doctrme and ceremonial, but it leaned pre- 
ponderaatly toward the New Leainmg, with Archbishop 
131 
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Cramner, a facile and coostnictive talent, promoting the 
same The fon^ result, for the reign of Edward, consisted 
in the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552, and the Forty 
Articles of Religion, called also of the latter dale The 
last, however, were agreed ufxm so near the close of Ed- 
ward s reign that they did not become part of the wclesi- 
astical law of the land before Mary’s reactionary changes 
overwhelmed both Articles and Prayer Book for the time 
The Prayer Book of 1552 was to re-enaerge nearly intact 
upon Elizabeth’s accession But the Articles were not con- 
firmed and were formally superseded by the revision of 
1562, which finally was reaffirmed with slight alterations 
in the thirty nine Articles of 1571 These still present the 
doctrines of the English Church 

In 1547 Parliameot and Convocation seemed to share 
the liberal mind of the Proiecior The law of treason was 
relaxed Md the old statute dt hatretico comburtndo was 
repealed along with the Act of the Sa Articles and tesUiC- 
tions upon printing and reading the Scriptures Convoc^ 
tion voted (or the ounistration of the commumon in both 
kinds, and Parliameat quickly turned iheir decision into 
law The statute i making this decree, like so much Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical legislauon, emphasized the royal desire 
for “perfect unity and concord,” and spoke of the abuse 
and revilmg of the blessed Sacrament by wicked or ignor- 
ant men, who not only disputed irreverently “of that most 
high mystery, but also, lo their sennons, preachings, read- 
ings arguments, taUcs, rhymes, songs, plays, or jests, 
name or call it by such vile and lujsceinly words, as Chns- 
tiaa ears do abhor lo bear rehearsed ’ So penalties were set 
on such revilmgs, and it was decreed that the people, with 
the pnest, should receive the Sacrament in both kinds 
There was call enough for such an act, masmuch as the 
repeal of the Six Whips and other highly penal statutes had 
loosed men’s tongues No seemly uniformity of usage pre- 
vailed, the streets resounded with disputes and ribaldry, 


1 Oee and Hardy, o e pp 322 «qq 
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while the press began to teem with satires There was much 
image breaking Catbohc reactionanes looked on malig- 
nantly or obstructed when they might, while the lack of a 
clearly defined and dominant sttam of Protestant behef 
and pracbee deepened the confusion The English people, 
with their leaping national Fnghs h consciousness and Wy- 
chffite backgrounds, would not take just what the German 
Luther tau^t, or Bncer advocated, not what Bullmger, 
Zwingli’s successor, inculcated even more congenially 
Scandalous fightmg over the Mass moved the Council to 
impose sDence on this matter, and commit the disobedient 
Buhop Gardiner to the Tower The confiictug ineffective- 
ness of partially repealed legislabon called loudly for 
further authoritative action to restore some show of har- 
mony and regain that seemly umfotTmiy of usage so dear 
to the hearts alike of English lungs and loyal subjects 
For a while the Protector and Council proceeded by 
royal proclamations and orders as to preacbmg These 
svere rather confusing, whether taken individually or when 
compared with each other But they showed a genial intent 
to restrain divers and unaulbonzed changes m church 
services and ceremonial, while preparing men for a sew 
order of service, when it should be declared A number of 
books against the Mass appeared, and an Enghsh transla- 
tion of Erasmus's Paraphrase i?t the New Tesutmenl stirred 
many readers Translations were made of works of Mel- 
ancthon, Luther, Zwingli, Bollioger, Calvm and others 
The nature of Sacrament was vebemeatly disputed 
over — that controversy which weD may be called the cen- 
tral tragedy of Protestant reform m the sixteenth century 
A duputaUon over ft m the House of Lords lasted throu^ 
a good part of December 1548, and was participated m by 
lay lords as weU as bishops In the end the views of Cran- 
mer and Somerset prevailed by a good majority 
The Archbishop had graih^y reached his convictions 
upon the nature of the Euebanst. Early in his career, 
transubstandadon had replied turn The doctnne of the 
real presence expressed in the Ten Articles (1536) and 
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the Institution of a Christian Man (1538) might be m- 
terpreted as consubstantiaticm, the Lutberao conception. 
Cranmer readily had subscnb^ to this But he opposed 
in Parliament the Act of th^ Six Whips, and did not hke 
the doctrine in The Necessary Erudition of 1543 As 
against the clear transubstantiation there asserted, he 
sheltered himself within hu principle of submission to the 
royal supremacy He had been strongly drawn toward 
Lutheranism from the tune of his mission m Germany, 
whither the King sent him m 1531 There he became in- 
timate with Oaiander, then pastor m Nuremberg, and 
mamed bis niece * So he naturally inclined toward the 
Lutheran view of the Sacrament, and pcrmanefitly adopted 
the doctrine of justification hy faith alone 

In the first yean of Edward. Cranmer, loosed from his 
mious subservience to Henry, invited a number of foreign 
dtvmes to England. Peter Martyr, an Italian who was 
Blade professor oi dirisny at Otfoid, i Iosco, a noble 
Pole, and Queer from Stra^urg, who was made a profes- 
sor of diviBity at Cambndge, were among them The for* 
eign influence was thus strengthened m the official English 
nauonal Cburch, and foreign pastors were installed for 
the congTegaiions of German or Outch, French and Ital- 
ian Protestants resident u England This was urged by 
Cranmer and farored by other members of Somerset’* 
Council as a measure combining Christian chanty with 
Christian pobey * Cranmer issued a Catechism in 1548, 
which was a translation from a Lutheran onginal 

Before this, however, and cleariy before the debate 
above referred to in the House of Lords, Cranmer’s views 
of the Sacrament were loosened from the Lutheran insist- 

S Ht not tee fit to bnna her liome with bun but tent far 
her 10 1534 after be was Atebbuhop In the time of the Su 
Whips, J539 be returoed her lo Oennany Malicious longue* 
alleged that he used to carry her about with him on b s Archlepu* 
copal joumeys. in a chest with brealhing hole* in it. 

3 See Strype Memorials of Cranmer pp 335 (234} tqq (Chap- 
ter XXU> 
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ence tpon the real presence, wlitdi he acknowledged he had 
held to in error of the trutL* So he passed on to an opinion 
substantially in accord with that of Zwingh, Bullinger and 
Bucer, or one may say, of Wyclif This is the view repre- 
sented by the Prayer Book and the forty two or, subse- 
quently, the thirty nine Articles 
In 1549 Edward’s first Act of Umfonnity ° was enacted, 
with Its great schedule, Th£ Book of Common Prayer It 
recited the existence of “divers forms of common prayer, 
commonly called the service of the Church, that is to say, 
the Use of Sarum ISalisbury], of York, of Bangor, and of 
Lincoln,” and recently of various forms besides Pointing 
out the mconvenience of such diversity as well as innova- 
tion, It stated that to obtain “a uniform quiet and godly 
order,” the King had appointed Archbishop Cranmer and 
certain discreet bishops, with other learned men, to ‘ draw 
and make one convenient and meet order, nte, and fashion 
of conunoa and open prayer and adminisirauon of the 
Bacraments,” This is now acconplisbed by them with the 
aid of the Holy Ghost, and ts set forth in the book de- 
livered to his Majesty entitled. The Book of the Common 
Prayer and Admlrustraiion of the Sacrament The act en- 
joined the use of this, and laid penalbes upon such of the 
clergy as might refuse, and upon persons who should sat- 
irize It m songs or plays Psalms or prayers taken from the 
Bible might also be used on occasion Tbe same year an 
act was passed legalizing the mamage of pnests ® 

The church services m use when Edward came to the 
throne,— the "divers forms" referred to in the Statute of 
Uniformity— were much the same as they had been before 
his father’s breach with Rome The Prayer Book abolished 
this diversity and set a uniform ‘use” or service for the 
whole realm, and one which differed from any “use” pre- 


4 See Strype, mrnortaU of Cranmer Chapter 30CV PP 364 
(254) sqq for Cranmer’t wnungj upon the Sacrament and hid 
Controversy with Gardiner and others (1550-1552) 

B Gee and Hardy o c pp 358 aqi} 

B Gee and Hardy, o c. p 366. 
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vioasly followed.^ Craomcr was the leading advocate of 
this change, and the chief anthor of the Book of Common 
Prayer, while Bishop Gardiner was the chief obstmction- 
ist. Betweea the two were other ccclesiasbcs and learned 
laymen, who would not go as far as Ccaamer wished. So 
the book was the result of many arguments and compro' 
Buses Its Communion Service departed from the Catholic 
liturgies by discardmg the conception of the Mass as a 
sacrifice and an oblation, which bwame instead a cclebia- 
tion, “with these thy holy gifts’* of bread and wine, “the 
memonal which thy Son hath willed us to make " A “sac- 
nfice of praise and thaoksgivu]g“ was offcTsd, not (as 
Cianiner explained) to reconcile us to Cod, but to lesu^ 
the duqt of those who have been reconoied by OinsL 
Tbas, cooseiously or uncoosaously, Cmnmer and the 
Prayer Book fell m with Uither's d^al of the saenfioal 
character of the Mass And one may say that the rest of 
the Prayer Book had as much Lotbcranism as it bad of 
Roman Catholicism, allowug for the general fact that it 
was Chnstiaa and presented the fund of Chnstiaa prayer 
and teaching long domiciled in the Roman Catbobc 
Church. 

The substitution of a oew Coghsh service for the old and 
mainly Laun ntuals was received sviih some approval, but 
also with a dissent and bostsli^ that In the Southwest of 
England broke out into a dangerous revolt^ Economic 
troubles contributed to this rebellious reaction, which may 
perhaps be regarded as a prelude to the more nauonal re- 
turn to Catholicism under Philip and Mary It was svp- 

T See the ststemests of Oasqoet and Bubor on page 3 of tbdr 
EJvard VI ond i/tt Back of Common Prayer (1890) which I 
have cseC for the next few pages. 

8 See the very iBtereeiing CaUiobc reaetionary artictes cpf the 
Kebels demanding tbe Maas m Labn, the Act of the Six Whips, 
the restoration of Images and the old lervices, prayer by oamo 
for the souls in Purgatory a recall of the EoglMh Biblea, and to 
forth with Crawner a elaborate tcfuutiona in Strype, Memorieu 
of Cranmer, Appendix. No XL (pp 799-840) 
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pressed with consi'derabte diffi<ni2(y sad the sheddmg of 
blood Indeed upon the fell of Somerset some expected that 
the Church of England nu^t be turned back toward its 
earlier conservatism. This expectation was quickly dis- 
pelled by the bill to deface unages and destroy old serv- 
ice boofa (Jan. 1550) and by Warwick's confinnatory 
letter m the Kmg's name to Cranmer It was plain that 
reforms were to be drastically pressed The proceedings 
to deprive Gardiner, the ablest of all the reactionanes, of 
bis bishopnc of Winchester, which had been commenced 
under Somerset, were earned to a conclusion He was 
imprisoned, with Bonner also. Bishop of London, who 
likewise was deprived, and Ridley made bishop in his 
stead ‘ A New Ordinal was prepared, and the Calvioistic 
Hooper, >0 was with great diCBculty persuaded to submit 
even to its short ntes, and be consecrated Bishop of 
Gloucester He and Ridley were expected to destroy the 
Altars of BaaL The substitution of communion tables, 
properly placed, proceeded apace Some of the old altars 
were made into bogsties — atae factae sunt harae^wntes 
a correrpoadeat of DuHioger “ The government’s pnm- 
mg of church revenue and confiscation of church valuables 
no longer needed m the reformed nlual, presented further 
obstacles to cumbrous ntes and the support of supernum- 
erary ministrants 

Thus ecdesiasJjc refonn was driven along, while its more 
prudent fnends, like Bucer, feared lest the land nas in- 
suffiaently weaned from its old supetsutions a condiuon 
from which reactions might anse At all events, the Prayer 
Book of 1549, detested by Catholics or reactionanes, and 
vnsatisfactoiy to progressive Protestants, was hardly 
deemed final It did not represent the last stage of religious 
thought even of its chief author Cranmer From its first 

a Not Ie» than ns reactionary were depnved See Strype, 

o c.. Chapter XX for the maniter and reasons of depnvins the 
bishops of Worcester and Oucester 

10 A very interesting person, see post. Chapter 8 

llGairdner, ete.ni p 303 
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publication, a revision was looked for, and in fact shortly 
was begun Possibly the design of Cranmer was to disavow 
and change those parts and phrases of the book of 1549, 
which Gardiner and other would-be Catholics had seized 
upon as evidence of the recognition of Catholic doctrine 
The neTt Prayer Book should belong unquestionably and 
emphatically to the Reform And so it did« with its altera- 
tions of the communion service, its discarding of the word 
“altar,” its omission of the intercession for the dead, and 
other changes ” Judging from its recitals “a great number 
of people in divers pans of ihn reabn” had refused to at- 
tend services in the churches, and doubts bad arisen as to 
the manner of conducting them All persons were now en- 
fomed to attend under "pain of punishment by the censures 
of the Church” and were forbidden to frequent other forms 
of service >■ There could be no doubt as to the progres- 
sively coernve laieauons of ns autben But the days of the 
boy Edward were numbered, and withm a few taootbs of 
the estabbshitieot of the Prayer Book of 1552, Mary came 
to the throne and abolished it. It was restored by Elizabeth 
to 1559, and has endured with few changes to the present 
day 

The Book of Common Frailer was 8 product of the 
mixed Engluh race Wnftcii in a language which was Teu 
tonic and Romance, it was itself an Anglican hannony 
framed of Roman and Teutonic elements As it has helped 
ennoble the English language and evoke the harmonies of 
English prose, so has it ennebed and harmonized and 
beautified the religious mood and feeling of generations of 
Enghsh worshippers It was ihc finished form of expression 
of the Christian genius of England. One need not ask that 
It should have added to religious thought 

Cranmer’s share in the com p osition of the Forty two 
Articles of 1552 was as his share m the composition of the 
Prayer Books. His was the chief constructive mind and 

IV See more specifically, Oasqoei and Bishop, ox. C3iap(er XVL 

1 3 Gee and Hardy, o e. pp 369 
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hand, but others took part in the work of drafting, snd 
of revision upon consufution Having apparently been 
agreed upon by Ckinvocatioo, the Articles were published 
by the King’s command shortly before Edward died (May 
or lime 1553) They were declared to have been drawn 
vp ‘tor the avoiding of eontrmersy in opinions, and the 
estabhshment of a godly concord to certam matters of re- 
ligion ” It IS clear that tbeir composition was influenced 
by the need to combat dehmte errors, as of the Anabaptists 
and MiUenanans far example, and also that they could not 
be regarded as a complete formulation of the tenets of the 
English Church In part, both language and substance were 
borrowed from the Augsburg CO^ession, as a companson 
between the two documents makes evident 

Apparently the Articles were cot explicitly annulled m 
the reign of phiLp and Mary Upon the accession of 
Ehzabeth they remained tmnoticed for a time, while cer> 
tarn provisional articles were set forth by the bishops The 
excellent Parker had been made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and a royal cnmsiwsswjtt m 15S9 was deputed to vtstt 
the dioceses, and take note of the distuibance of lehgion 
caused by hlaiy's reign, the use or rejection of the Prayer 
Book, and like matters. The Convocations of Canterbury 
and York were called to assemble in 1562 In the meim- 
while the archbishop, assisted by certam bishops, bad been 
revuiog the Forty two Articles, using the Latm version of 
1552 The Lu±eran itiam was still strong in the mmds of 
these revisors But smee m the course of years new errors 
had appeared, the revision was obLged to take notice of 
them in the framing of its propositions, while certain spo* 
mfically directed articles of (be former date were omitted as 
no longer needed It was thought expedient to state 
plicjlly that Confirmation, Ordination, Mamage, Penance 
and Extreme Unction were not “Sacraments of the Gos- 

X< Qiarles Hardwick's lucid Blstorj of the Article! of Rthglort 
(1851) ts sliJI URsuperseded 

See in detail Hardwick, o c. 100 aqq 
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pel*', the anihonw of a nati«jal diurch to alter ceremomw 

w-asdedaxed and the meamug of the royal supremacy IM 

laity vcre to receive both clip end bread. 

After discussion and some Tension of the arcnb^op 
draft. Convocation adopted the Thrty^t Article M 
which number they bad been reduced. There a some 
certainty as to their ratificaticm by the fa 

the Queen. jTt they would appear to have been 
OC! Lalm nision. Itoistha Ijm “ "“i gj 
tbshuy iKvxed by Coovocalim i« U71. ^ 

Eosbsh. Tbe »uii= yt« Pabimcct 
peUing the clei^y to snbscnbe lo Ihcm m 

Ton. «h«i ins spolcn ot m th, w S 

bitterly as she was opposed to Paihamcnts 

^sTa^Amdei of RtlsOT rf 
,yre fonned Ihrouyh a ci^bined ° for 

repudiation, earned out ^ mm asserted M 

bannoteioua wnatructioii- No the pm- 

noyeli) wae eought. Y« they auBciendy dedj^Jj 
bon and represented the tempe^mb througb p*" 
Enslund. Asam. an Eosbsh miult ? “'XljSilunrt'J 
tenab not iLsbncbioly Eaphsh, and in part e 

the nund ol Ctutunrr, wlh 'J pSa 

brtrrancu. had a chief share f ‘'?SSitoiy^eoni!oa- 
nnJ Arudua. these defotiond a^ ded^5 
bom sceoided mlh his 

resented a partial accomphshniem td purposes of 
More than one Jroup of J JSi he 

this nrchhtshop. fS^toS^emS adapt*® 

poitucal lacuhies. If his .„s ot heof” 

and time-sen-teg. they ***'''^ the headship 

hr< dvmrlnanl ideal a naticnd ch . usurped an 

ofthcnaJKmalrukr.botmaependuitoftIwus k- 
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thonty of the pope He may have held this to be the best 
for all nations, with t!ie Gne hope of a doctnoal harmony 
uniting them in spintual concord He assuredly held to it 
for England with all his mind and heart the Church should 
obey the King, both of them freed from bondage to the 
Roman bishop Seeking pardon from Queen Mary for his 
brief support of Lady Jane Grey, In deference to Edward s 
Testament, he said truthfully. 

‘‘Now as concerning the state of religion, as it is used 
In this realm of England at this present, if it please your 
Highness to license me, I K-oufd gladly wnte my mind 
unto your Majesty I will never, God willing be author 
of sediuon, to move subjects from the obedience of their 
Heads and Rulers which is an offense most detestable. 
If I ha>e uttered my mind to your Majesty, being a 
Chnslian Queen and Governor of this Realm then 
I shall think myself discharged For it Les sot m me, but 
b your Grace only, to see the reformation of things that 
be amiss To pnvate subjects it appertaineih not to re* 
form things, but quietly to suffer that they cannot 
amend." 

In tus last houn he said before the Queen’s Commu. 
sioners 

*Hhat the loss of his promotions grieved him not. . . . 
But what stuck closest to him and created him the great- 
est sorrow, was, to think that all the pains and trouble, 
that bad been taken by King Henry and himself, for so 
many years, to retneve the anaent authority of the 
Kings of England, and to vindicate the nation from a 
foreign power, and from the baseness and infinite mcon- 
veniences of crouching to the Bishops of Rome, should 
now thus easily be quite undone again,” t® 

This ideal of the archbishop long dominated the Enghsb 
Church. 

17 Strype s Cranmer Appeadix No LXXIV. 

1® Stripe s Cranmer, p. 334 (372) 
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nie return of the realm to Koman Catholicism and its 
reconcilement to the pope, under the half Spanish Mary 
and her altogether Spamsh spouse, represented no lasting 
popular reaction A part of the population had iTcen Cath- 
oLcs at heart m Edwards tone, their return to the papal 
fold might be a glad bomc-coming But the national feel- 
ing was strong among them, and while they favored 
Catholic doctnoes, rather tban those of the Refonn. a 
goodly proportion detested subservience to Rome Besides 
these sincere CatboLcs, whether royal or papal minded, 
many men were quick to take their cue from the royal im- 
pulsion. Altogether there was a reactionary majonty m the 
Church Accordingly in October 1SS3, a scant three 
months after Mary’s accessioa. Convocation piously or 
serviUy declared for the saciaiDent m one form for the 
laity, for traojubstaatiatioo. and for the adoranon of the 
EuchaiuL And through the reign of Pl^p and Mary the 
mass of the people dumbly turned back to Roman Cwol- 
lasffl 

Yet a good part of the realm had smcerely accepted the 
Protestant Anglicanism of Edward and Cranmer, and 
through this Catholic reign did bat grudgingly or out- 
wardly conform to the royal and parliamentary decrees, 
while a mmonty held back m stifi dissect From the last, 
the roll of Manan martyrs — some three hondred m all— 
was recruited. Soon after Mary’s accession, Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, Latimer, and Bradford found themselves In one cham- 
ber m the Tower, because the place was fttll.ts 

So either from ready conviction, or deference to the 
royal authonty and feat of the consequences of refusal, 
the greater part of Ihe bishops and other dcigy, wth 
panshes, flocked back to popery Yet Mary's reign was but 
an interlude, which bad no lasting effect upon the subse- 

itlSo tayi Latuner Id hiS 'PKrfestaUoo to Queen Miiy^ Cns* 
nussjooers. Strype. See Hemorl^, QI, II. p 292. 
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quent gradual aod permanent turning of the realm to 
Anglicanism — and beyond The Marian legislauon did not 
fail to acknowledge the vested nght of the grantees of 
lands and prop>erty formerly belonging to the Roman Cath- 
olic Chur^ And one notes that the royal and national 
desire for umformity stiU finds expression m proclamations 
and statutes, and that from the fair start of their preambles, 
the enactments might have proceeded to establish Edward- 
me prayer books just as readily as Roman forms And in- 
deed one may think that this approbation of umformity, 
and of conformity to law, as well as obedience to the royal 
will, and fear of consequences, was embodied in the con- 
duct of such men os Cecil, and of that marvellous heir pre- 
sumptive, the princess Qizabeth. Naturally exhortations 
to law abiding obedience and tranquillity had prominent 
place m her first royal utterances and those of her first 
pathanent when she had succeeded to the throne after 
that morning of November 17, ISSB, when Mary died, and 
“all the Churches m London did nng, and at night [men] 
did make bonfires and set tables to the streets, and did eat 
and dnnk, and made merry for the new queen " 

Cecil was m Elizabeth’s confidence before she left Hat- 
field on the day of Mary’s death, to begm her progress to 
London He was to be her chief councillor for forty years 
Two emgmatic words lo the document which the next day 
proclaimed her Queen gave evidence of the consultation of 
this great poLtical pair, and foreshadowed Elizabeth the 
Queen, and the policy of her leign They were the words 
et eaetera She was proclaimed Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, et eaetera! Those two 
words stood in the place of Mary’s blank omission of the 
title “Supreme bead of the Church,” an omission which 
some people thought invahdated her Acts of Parliament. 
For her successor to have continued this omission might 
have been taken to announce a Roman Cathohe pohey, 

20 See e g. IQ Mar/s seccnd act of repeal. 1534, Gee and 
Hard/, o c.p 394 
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while to have restored the “Supreme head” to its place, 
would have imprudently declared more perhaps than the 
Queen and her secretary had yet decided on It was not U) 
be the custom of Elizabeth to announce her decisions be. 
fore she had made them! Certainly these were ti^o pro. 
phetic words 

The same proclamation forbade "the breach, alteration, 
or change of any order or usage presently estabtished,”— . 
another note of prudent stepping, or rather of not stepping 
at all till the firm steppiag^stones should be distinguishable 
in Che (roubled waters Tor they wens troubled enough. 
The Romanists were taUemg seditiously agamst the new 
Queen the “gospellen" were noting and puUmg dow^ 
images A goodly spnakhog of these disorderly pepph 
Were quicldy jaded, and before many weeks another procUs 
tnatiOD forbade irregular preaching and dispute, tending to 
the breach of “commoa qtuet according to the authority 
committed to her highness for the quiet governance of al) 
manner her subjects " By this authonty so unprovocatively 
Stated, clergy aad Uity were directed neither to preach ot 
listen to “any manner of doctrine ©r preaching'* other than 
the Gospels and Epistles of the day, the Ten Command 
meots the Common Litany used m her majesty's own 
chapel, the Lord s Prayer and the Creed — all in English 
This use of the vernacular could not be objected to, since 
an unrepealed statute of Henry VJII permitted it The 
Spanish Ambassador might sneer that such use of English 
was the custom of heretics Elizabeth was content that 
others should notice this as weD as he la her ride through 
London, to her coronatioo, when a lady clad in white silk 
as “Truth” had presented her a great English Bible, Eliza- 
beth received it with thanks, and kissed it, laid it to her 
bosom m the sight of all, proiestmg that she would often 
read over that book 

But the Queen’s position was netted with difficulties, 
white dangers beset ^gland. Mary had just lost Calais A 


21 Oee and Hardy, a C. p 
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trejsty of peace bung la the balance, wth England as un- 
prepared (0 fight as Phdip was reluctant to continue the 
war against the French King Philip made Elizabeth a 
perfunctory otfer of marriage, which she most courteously 
declined. So be sought the hand of the French kings 
daughter Philip was Elizabeth s fnend to this extent that 
be would not permit her to be crushed, and hfary Stuart, 
8 mece of all the French Guises set up in her stead Peace 
was made, CatsK was judiciously abandoned But still the 
coming Fraoco-Spatush mamage, the papal threat to 
proclaim Elizabeth a usurping heretic and bastard, the 
possibihty of all manner of invasion from Scotland, France, 
the Netherlands, the realm unprepared and possibly di- 
vided, constituted penis enough 

Ihe general situation and the siubbom convictioas of 
many of the clergy, especially of the bishops, all of whom 
had been appointed in the former reign, retarded and con- 
fused the rel/gjow sett/eoeot TTiere was also some dinsioa 
of opinion among those who desired the reestabbshment of 
the national and royal church One suggesuoo was to pro- 
ceed against the Manan bisho|K by praemunire, and defer 
legislauon, while tacitly pemittiog such return to AngU- 
canism as might be had under exuting statutes On (he 
other hand a projected ‘ Device for the Alteration of Re- 
ligion,” as composed withm (be circle of the Queen’s 
Council, presented a searcbmg considerauon of foreign 
and domestic dangen, looked the situation in the face, 
and advised that the comtng parbament should proceed at 
once A book of services should be established, and the 
disloyal or reluctant Romaiusts on the one hand, and the 
over zealous Innovators on the other, should both be con- 
strained to conform for the quiet and safety of the whole 
realm. 

An incident destined to become famons marked the 
opening of Parhameot on January twenty fifth The abbot 

asCoodnch “Diven Point* of Religion." 

esSeeS!)pe Annah af ihe RefamaMn 1,1 p 74 Tbe docu- 
jneot j* given, ib I II pp 392 J9& 



